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FOREWORD 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that, on behalf of the 
Executive, I present Volume 4 to members and friends of the Head- 
of-the-Lake Historical Society. 

The papers included are of high quality. We hope that the new 
volume will be of interest not only to the people of Hamilton, but 
also to historians in many parts of Canada and the United States. 


Mary Farmer. 


REPORT 


This makes the first time that our Society has been able to produce 
a volume one year after the preceding one. Only a grant from the 


City Fathers has enabled us to do this. The Publications Committee 
takes pleasure in presenting a volume that we believe is on a par with 


the other three editions. 
T. Melville Bailey, Chairman. 
T. Roy Woodhouse 
Mary Farmer 


Walsh Printing Service, Hamilton, Ontario 
1963 
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THE BATTLE OF STONEY CREEK, JUNE 6, 1813 
by Brigadier General E. A. Cruikshank 


(Read to the Society June 7, 1947, by J. W. Nairn.) 


The Battle of Stoney Creek has been justly described as the turning point 
of the campaign of 1813. Hitherto the course of events since the recommencement 
of hostilities had been decidedly discouraging to the small body of troops allotted 
for the defence of Upper Canada. The opening of navigation found the American 
squadron in uncontested control of Lake Ontario. The British vessels were separated, 
part being at York and the remainder at Kingston, most of them unable to take 
to the Lake for want of seamen. Accordingly, on the 27th of April, York, the 
capital of the Province, was easily taken by the enemy, and a fine ship of war 
then on the stocks was destroyed, to prevent it falling into their hands. This 
was indeed a severe loss, for had this vessel been completed and added to the 
British squadron it would have obtained command of the Lake, as soon as seamen 
enough arrived from England. All communication between Kingston and the western 
part of the Province was cut off for nearly two weeks, and the movement of 
reinforcements in that direction was effectually checked. Exactly a month later, 
General Vincent was driven from his position at Niagara with a comparatively 
severe loss of men and military stores. Both these reverses were, however, solely 
due to an overwhelming superiority in numbers on the part of the invaders, and 
not to any lack of courage or discipline on the part of the troops by whom they 
had been opposed. 


Vincent lost no time in withdrawing his garrisons from the numerous posts 
and batteries along the Niagara River. He began his retreat by the road along 
the crest of the mountain, in much anxiety lest his adversary might re-embark 
and cut the line of communications by taking possession of Burlington Heights 
before he could possibly arrive there by marching. This movement was in fact 
contemplated by the American commander, and would probably have been under- 
taken had he not received the startling intelligence that the British squadron had 
appeared on Lake Ontario, and was menacing his own naval base at Sackett’s 
Harbor. This at once put an end to the proposed movement by water against 
Burlington Heights, and caused some delay in beginning any pursuit by land. 
On the night of May 28th Vincent halted at the Forty Creek (Grimsby) where 
he remained two days to rest his men and give his detachments time to rejoin. 
His cavalry and scouts kept in touch with the enemy and gave him timely 
information on all their movements. 


On the last day of May, Vincent continued his retreat and at nightfall 
took up a very strong position on Richard Beasley’s farm, at Burlington Heights. 
There he determined to make a stand, until he received reinforcements or instruc- 
tions to retire further. Flanked on one side by the Bay and on the other by a broad 
and impassable marsh, his encampment could only be approached by a narrow 
neck of land blocked by a fieldwork, behind which he established the whole of 
his guns. So important did he consider the occupation of this position that he 
declared that without it he could neither retain possession of the peninsula nor 

make a safe exit from it. 


His last outpost was a party of thirty men that had remained at Fort Erie 
until daybreak on the morning of the 28th to keep up a cannonade and destroy 
the works. They joined him during the night, so that he had then at his command 
a trusty and efficient body of eighteen hundred officers and men, with eleven guns. 
A braver and better disciplined force of equal numbers could hardly have been 
assembled on the continent. 


Five companies of the 8th or King’s Regiment, in spite of severe losses 
both at York and Fort George, still numbered 382 of all ranks. The wing of the 
Alst mustered 400 but was “notably weak in officers, having only ten among its 
tive companies, of whom but two were captains. The battalion of the 49th had 
already been reduced by casualties to 631 of all ranks. The detachment of the 
Royal Artillery, consisting of four officers and sixty men, was much too weak 
to work their guns without the assistance of men from the infantry. The small 
detachments of the Royal Newfoundland Regiment and the Glengarry Light Infantry 
had behaved nobly, but had lost heavily in the recent action. The militia, including 
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Runchey’s company of colored men and Captain Merritt’s troop of Provincial Light 
Dragoons, numbered only 131, but these were men of approved loyalty and courage 
and thoroughly acquainted with the country and its inhabitants. General Vincent 
himself can scarcely be described as a brilliant soldier, but his military talents 
were respectable and he was certainly endowed with energy, resolution and daunt- 
less courage. These qualities had already so strongly impressed the Governor-General 
that he remarked that General Vincent had displayed superior talents and ability, 
and a determination worthy of a British soldier. He was then forty-eight years 
of age and had been thirty years in the army. In his case promotion had been 
slow, and long service in the West Indies followed by a year in a French prison 
had seriously undermined his health. He had served in San Domingo, at the 
Helder, and in Nelson’s great battle at Copenhagen. 


Lieut.-Colonel John Harvey, Deputy Adjutant General, and chief staff officer 
to the division, although thirteen years younger than Vincent, had gained a still 
more varied experience of actual warfare. As an ensign in the 80th, he had carried 
the colors of his regiment through the severe campaign of 1794 in Holland. Next 
year he took part in the ill-fated expedition to Isle Dieu and Quiberon, and in 
1796 served at the conquest of the Cape of Good Hope. During the three following 
years he saw some hard bush fighting in the interior of the island of Ceylon, and 
shared in the glory of Abercrombie’s Egyptian campaign. Returning to India he 
was employed on the staff during the Mahratta war of 1803-5 under Lord Lake, 
whose daughter he married. During the past three years he had been Assistant 
Adjutant General in the South Eastern District of England. Arriving at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, during the winter of 1812-13 when the St. Lawrence was blocked 
by ice, he promptly determined to undertake the trying journey overland on snow- 
shoes to Quebec, rather than remain idle. He was immediately detailed for duty 
in Upper Canada on his arrival there and proceeded at once to Niagara. Great 
confidence was justly placed in his ability and judgment. 


Lieut.-Colonel Cecil Bisshopp, Inspecting Field Officer of Militia, was 
another officer of more than ordinary talent and promise. The only surviving son 
of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. of Parham in Sussex, he had entered the Guards at 
an early age, and had accompanied Sir John Warren on his embassy to Russia 
as military attache. On his return he went with his regiment to Spain and served 
there during the entire campaign under Sir John Moore, ending with the memorable 
battle of Corunna. Subsequently he acted as a staff officer during the siege of 
Flushing. He was soon after elected member of Parliament for the borough of 
Newport in the Isle of Wight. In 180) he volunteered for service in Portugal 
where he acted as an aide-de-camp to Sir Arthur Wellesley, until he obtained 
his majority. Upon the declaration of war by the United States he received his 
present appointment, and, while commanding the right wing of the division on 
the Niagara, had repelled an attempt at invasion near Fort Erie. “Though heir 
to an ancient title and a very considerable fortune,” said a writer in the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine in recording his early death, “nothing could damp his military ardour 
or lessen the zeal which ever stimulated him to the discharge of the duties of 
profession. He was humane, generous, noble.” Of his other officers, Ogilvie 
of the 8th Regiment, Plenderleath and Dennis of the 49th, and Holcroft of the 
Royal Artillery were all gallant and capable subordinates. 


In his new position Vincent felt tolerably secure from any attack, for a 
few days at least. He despatched an urgent message to a small detachment of 
the 8th which he knew was on the march from Kingston, to hasten forward with 
all possible speed. At the same time, he attempted to relieve the distress which 
Colonel Proctor’s division was suffering, for want of provisions, by sending out 
a few trusty officers of militia to purchase cattle and drive them to Detroit. But 
the military chest was empty and he was obliged to borrow five hundred guineas 
from Lieut.-Colonel Clark of the Second Regiment of Lincoln Militia for this 
purpose. The departure of the American fleet from Niagara was reported to him 
on the night of the day it sailed, but at first he supposed that York was its 
destination, and its object to intercept his further retreat. He expressed the hope 
that the British squadron would soon be on the Lake to meet it and give him an 
opportunity of retaking Niagara. Yet at this moment, when he was calmly proposing 
to assume the offensive, his troops were suffering greatly for want of “shoes, 
stockings, blankets, tents and shirts” — in fact everything that could contribute 
to their comfort in the field. 
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A flag of truce from the American army having been turned back by the 
British outposts at the Twenty Mile Creek, the American General Winder was 
instructed to move in pursuit. On the morning of the Ist of June, he began his 
march with two companies of light -artillery having six field guns, a squadron 
of United States dragoons, a detachment of riflemen, the 5th, 13th, 14th, 16th, and 
two companies of the 20th Regiment of United States Infantry. As the invading 
force was unprovided with a sufficient train of wagons, the supplies and baggage 
of this force were conveyed in a flotilla of row-boats. It was accordingly impossible 
for the column to move any distance back from the shore of the Lake. Heavy 
rains had fallen recently and the roads were deep with mud; but Winder’s advance 
guard, consisting of 400 dragoons, riflemen, and light infantry, reached the Fifteen 
Mile Creek that night while the main body advanced as far as St. Catharines. 
Again a flag of truce was sent out to locate the British advanced posts and found 
them still at the Twenty. A deserter from Winder’s brigade was brought to 
Vincent’s headquarters next day, and furnished a very circumstantial account of 
the American force and its movements. 


On June 2nd Merritt’s outposts were driven back, and on the night of 
the 3rd Winder encamped at the Forty where he awaited the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. The following afternoon, Brigadier-General Chandler arrived from Niagara 
with a third company of United States Artillery armed with three field guns, 
another detachment of riflemen, and the 9th, 23rd, and 25th Regiments of United 
States Infantry. He assumed command of the whole force, which then numbered 
more than 3,000 of all ranks. On the 5th, Chandler resumed the advance with 
the intention of marching across Burlington Beach and turning Vincent's position 
by its left flank. About three o’clock in the afternoon his advance guard, composed 
of a troop of dragoons and four companies of infantry and riflemen, came in 
contact with the British out-picquet consisting of the light company of the 49th 
Regiment commanded by Captain Williams. This party retired through the woods 
firing briskly, and finally made an obstinate stand at a sawmill where the main 
road crossed Stoney Creek. As eight men had been killed and wounded in an 
unsuccessful attempt to dislodge them, Chandler ordered up the whole of the 
25th Regiment, whereupon Williams abandoned his position with the loss of 
one man killed. 


Harvey had advanced to support Williams with the light company of the 
8th and a few dragoons, but found that the enemy had already abandoned the 
pursuit and were encamping for the night. He was thus afforded an excellent 
opportunity of reconnoitering their position. Of this he took advantage, picked 
up two prisoners, and was joined by a deserter from whom he obtained some 
important information. He reported that “the enemy’s guards were few and 
negligent; that his line of encampment was long and broken; that his artillery 
was unsupported; and that several of his corps were placed too far to the rear 
to aid in repelling a blow which might be rapidly struck in front.” A piece of 
woods extending close to the front of their encampment would serve at once to 
mask the advance of the attacking force and to cover its retreat if successful. He 
warmly advised an attack that night. Vincent was the more disposed to assent 
as he had already become convinced that his own position was scarcely tenable 
against an enveloping movement. “This position, though strong for a large body,” 
he wrote; “is far too extensive for me to hope to make any successful stand against 
the superior force understood to be advancing against me in three separate points; 
viz., by the lake, by the centre road, and by the mountain on my right. The 
attack, I knew, would not be delayed; I had neither time nor inclination precipitately 
to retreat from my position.” It is evident that he had for some time past been 
considering the expediency of an offensive movement, for on the 4th he had so 
informed the Adjutant General that “by a report just received from my outposts 
an attack cannot be far distant. As circumstances are at present, I am determined 
if possible to be beforehand with them.” 
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Brigadier-General John Chandler who commanded the American division 
lying at Stoney Creek had commenced life as a blacksmith, the poorest man in 
the settlement. He became a tavern-keeper and soon grew wealthy. In 1805 he 
was elected as a member of Congress from Massachusetts and served two terms. 
Mainly for his political activity he was appointed Major-General of the militia of 
his own state, and on the increase of the regular army, a Brigadier-Genera! in 
the service of the United States. He was then fifty-three years of age. Though 
without the least pretensions to military experienc or knowledge he was destined 
to learn, as one of his comrades in arms rather bitterly remarked, that “the march 
from the anvil and dram shop in the wane of life to the dearest actions of the 
tented field is not to be achieved in a single campaign.” 


Brigadier-General Winder, who was next in rank, had been a successful 
lawyer in Baltimore. Once an active Federalist in politics, he had lately changed 
sides and his defection was rewarded by a commission as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 14th United States Infantry, then being recruited in Maryland. In November, 
1812, he had directed the unsuccessful operations for the passage of the Niagara 
River near Fort Erie, with considerable credit to himself. During the winter he 
had been recalled to Washington to advise the Cabinet, and was believed to be 
intimately acquainted with the plan of campaign. “Colonel Winder is here,” says 
a contemporary letter, “a kind of Secretary of War, and like Bonaparte, has a 
room full of maps, plans, etce., enveloped in which you can just see his little head, 
and of that little head much is expected.” Later on, his military ability made a 
strong impression on Harvey, who emphatically declared that Winder possessed 
more talent than all the rest of the Yankee generals put together. 


Chandler afterwards related how he had remarked to Winder during the 
evening that if the enemy intended to fight them, he would commence the attack 
before morning; and it was with this expectation that arrangements were made. 
It was growing dark when the light troops were recalled. As none of his men 
had eaten during the march they were ordered to build fires and cook at some 
distance from the ground which they intended to occupy during the night — 
the Light Infantry and 25th Regiment on a low meadow in front, and the remainder 
on a ridge about 150 yards to their rear, to the left of the main road. About eight 
hundred men, consisting of the 13th and 14th Regiments of Infantry, and Archer’s 
artillery company with its guns, were detached under the command of Colonel 
Chrystie to occupy a position for the defence of the boats at the mouth of the 
creek, more than two miles distant. It was nearly midnight when the main body 
of the Americans was ordered to bivouac, the men in front being directed to 
leave their fires burning, while those on the high ground were to be extinguished. 
The place selected for them to lie on was a level space of upland, protected in 
front by a steep slope, along the crest of which ran a stout fence of logs and rails. 
On either side of ‘the fence a number of trees had been felled years before but 
not cleared away, about which thorns and briars had grown up so as to form dense 
thickets in many places. The low, flat meadow below was spongy with long 
continued rain. On the left, the mountain came close enough to the meadow 
to render that flank quite secure. The right was equally protected by a swamp. 
Six field guns belonging to the companies of Towson and Leonard were unlimbered 
on the brow of the upland, to command the road leading towards Burlington. 
The 25th Regiment was posted on the right. The Infantry in the rear was ordered 
to move obliquely forward towards the road and fence. In the event of an attack 
the 23rd was directed to form up immediately in rear of the guns, with the 16th, 
5th, and light troops on its left. The squadron of dragoons was posted on the 
road behind the Infantry, and the 9th being the weakest regiment was detailed 
as rearguard at a distance of about a mile. A strong main guard was established 
at a small Methodist church, or meeting-house, half a mile in advance; also an 
outlying picquet on the right of the meadow near the edge of the swamp, and 
another on the left near the foot of the mountain. A chain of sentries was then 
posted around the whole camp. The soldiers were ordered to ground arms, take 
off their knapsacks, and lie down in the same order as in their ranks. The artillery 
horses remained in harness. Although the mud impeded their movements it also 
effectually muffled the sound of their footsteps. 
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These American precautions later proved to be justified, because the British 
troops actually were coming to attack. The light companies of the two British 
regiments, respectively commanded by Captain Munday of the 8th and Lieut. 
Danford of the 49th, led the way and was followed by the remainder of the 49th 
in the centre, and the 8th in the rear. It was nearly three o'clock when they 
reached the American outpost. The sentry on the road being drowsy and_ quite 
ignorant of his duty was taken prisoner without noise. He readily made known 
the countersign and gave his captors every information in his power. It was 
learned from him that the main guard was posted in the church which was at 
once surrounded, and the officer in command, Captain VanVechten of the 23rd 
U.S.A., surrendered without resistance. Several other sentries in succession were 
approached and overcome in the quietest manner, but at length one of them gave 
the alarm and fired a shot. The eager light companies at once rushed forward 
upon the smouldering camp fires in the meadow, in the expectation of finding 
them surrounded by sleeping enemies, but to their great astonishment they found 
them nearly deserted. Officers and men at once gave vent to their suppressed 
excitement by a tremendous shout, which was repeated and prolonged by the troops 
in the rear. Halting within the glare, they hurriedly began to fix their flints. 
The groans of wounded men and the tramp of the advancing column alarmed other 
sentries, who hurriedly discharged their arms in the darkness and took to flight. 
In an instant, the whole camp was in an uproar. 


General Chandler, who had not gone to sleep, quickly mounted his horse 
and ordered the troops near his tent to prepare for action. This was accomplished 
in a moment, as they had merely to rise to their feet and seize their muskets. He 
then despatched an officer to direct General Winder to advance to the fence 
near the crest of the ridge, with the infantry on the left. 


From this position, by the light of the fires beneath, the British column 
could be distinctly seen in the act of deploying to the left, while the American 
line was quite invisible to them. Both officers and men were still shouting wildly 
and there was great confusion. The American light infantry and the 5th and 25th 
Regiments opened fire first, then their artillery. Our 49th suffered heavily and 
the disorder was much increased. Observing their exposed situation, the 49th 
hastily retired from the light of the fires, and for a few minutes this regiment 
seemed on the point of dispersion. At this critical moment Major Plenderleath, 
aided by Assistant Sergeant-Major Alexander Fraser, hastily rallied twenty or thirty 
men and led them straight at the guns, whose position had been disclosed by a 
vivid sheet of flame. Two discharges swept harmlessly over their heads as they 
ascended the slope, and before they could reload the gunners were bayoneted, 
or made to flee for their lives. Without hesitation, this gallant band plunged 
furiously into the midst of the nearest body of American infantry, which soon 
dispersed leaving the artillery horses and ammunition wagons in their possession. 
In this hand-to-hand conflict in the dark, it is officially reported that Alexander 
Fraser killed or wounded seven of the enemy with his bayonet, while his younger 
brother, a lad only seventeen years of age, bayoneted four others. Plenderleath’s 
timely charge was decisive. Captain FitzGibbon of the 49th had succeeded in 
keeping his company together, and the others soon rallied and advanced to his 
support. The enemy’s line was cut in two, and four of their guns taken. Major 
Ogilvie led the 8th against the 5th and 16th United States Infantry on the extreme 
left of their position, and Lieut. Hooker, who commanded one of the companies, 
was killed in this charge. Captain Munday received three wounds, but the ridge 
was carried. The 16th Regiment was entirely dispersed, leaving its two senior 
captains as prisoners, and the 5th fell back upon the cavalry. 


Meanwhile, the American General Chandler, while riding to the right, had 
his horse shot, and was badly stunned and bruised by the fall. Returning on 
foot towards his artillery which he noticed had ceased firing, he walked into the 
midst of the 49th. Discovering his error, he attempted to conceal himself under 
a gun carriage but was at once dragged out and disarmed. A few minutes later 
the other American general, Winder, was also dismounted. Encountering Sergeant 
Fraser, he was in the act of aiming his pistol when the latter menaced him with 
instant death, at the point of his bayonet. Winder threw down his pistol and 
surrendered. Major Vendeventer, the Assistant Quartermaster General, was likewise 
taken. The American troops seem to have made several creditable attempts to 
rally, but whenever a body of them could be seen it was instantly charged and 
again scattered. Some of the dragoons mounted their horses and attempted a 
charge, which ended in riding down some of their own infantry. Desultory fighting 
continued in various quarters until break of day. 
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Harvey found himself in possession of the field of battle and the enemy’s 
bivouac, it is true, but ascertained that his own small force was much diminished 
and scattered. Officers had separated from their commands in the darkness, and 
had wandered about blindly in search of them. Companies had parted from their 
battalions. and sections from their companies. General Vincent had disappeared 
and was believed to have been killed or captured. Many men and a large proportion 
of the officers had been disabled, or were suffering from wounds. Major Plender- 
leath’s horse had been shot, and in attempting to extricate himself from the body 
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of the struggling animal he grasped the arm of a man, an American soldier, who 
surrendered at once. Major Dennis received two gunshot wounds, and was badly 
bruised by the fall of his horse which was killed beneath him. Ensign Drury, 
who bore the King’s colour of the 49th, was mortally wounded, but_ struggled 
forward until he was able to commit it to the keeping of another officer. The 
green field or background of the regimental colour had already been stained with 
the blood of its bearer during the campaign in Holland, and there was a tradition 
in the corps that the officer who carried it was destined to fall. Brevet-Major 
Clerk, Captain Manners, and Adjutant Stearn of the 49th, Major Ogilvie, Captains 
Munday and Goldrick, Lieuts. Boyd and Weyland of the 8th, and Fort-Major 
Taylor of the 41st, were all numbered among the wounded, 


Two hundred and thirteen killed, wounded or missing, out of a total force 
of seven hundred and four of all ranks, was a heavy price to pay for success. A 
strong escort had been sent off with the prisoners, and less than five hundred 
men remained available. Many wounded required attendance and the weakness 
of his force would soon be fully revealed to the enemy, who seemed to_ be 
collecting in order to renew the contest. The enemy still possessed several field 
guns, and their cavalry and three of their infantry regiments had taken little or 
no part in the action. Harvey therefore prudently determined to retreat, before 
they could recover from their confusion. Most of the wounded were gathered up 
and removed, but more than thirty, including two officers, were so badly injured 
that they were left behind. Two of the captured guns after being dragged some 
distance with ropes were abandoned, but a brass howitzer with its tumbril and 
one iron six-pounder were brought off with nine captured horses. The prisoners 
numbered one hundred and twenty-five including nine officers. Many others had 
been taken but had escaped in the confusion and darkness. The loss of the 
Americans in killed and wounded has never been exactly ascertained as their own 
accounts differ widely, one stating it as low as thirty and another as high as 


three hundred. 
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The American command now devolved upon Colonel Burn of the 2nd United 
States Dragoons, who was apparently quite unprepared to assume the responsibility 
thus suddenly thrown upon him. Colonel Chrystie’s detachment from the mouth 
of the creek arrived on the field soon after daybreak and the camp was re-occupied. 
Burn sent a message to Niagara with information of the capture of the two generals. 
He convened a council of war which soon determined to retire to the Forty Mile 
Creek without waiting for further instructions. A quantity of baggage and provisions 
was hastily destroyed and the retiring movement began before noon. 


On the other side, General Vincent’s mysterious disappearance caused 
considerable dismay in the British camp. The command devolved on Lieut.-Colonel 
Bisshopp, to whom Captain McDougall communicated the Governor General’s 
private instructions authorizing a further retreat, if the position were considered 
untenable. As the full effect of the blow was still unknown, Bisshopp likewise 
resolved to call a council in the absence of the missing general. Merritt rode 
close up to the enemy’s lines and made two prisoners single-handed. On_ his 
return, he reported that they were panic-stricken and preparing to retreat. But 
before the council of war assembled Vincent came in alone, bare-headed, and on 
foot. Dismounted and separated from his staff he had been forced to seek shelter 
in the woods, where he had remained until daylight, without being able to rejoin 
his troops. All thoughts of retreating were at once put aside, and a strong detach- 
ment was pushed forward to Stoney Creek to observe and harrass the enemy in 
retreat — a retreat from which there was to be no return. 


[Thus ended the Battle of Stoney Creek, one of the most hectic nights in 
Canadian history. This was a most unique battle because, although both sides 
retreated from the battlefield, yet both sides could claim a victory. The Americans 
could say that they drove the British from the field, and then retired to regroup 
and reorganize. The British could claim that they withdrew, reorganized, and 
then returned to occupy the battlefield. Regardless of who won the battle, the 
Americans lost the initiative here. For them, it was the beginning of the end 
of the war.] 


NOTES ON THE AUTHOR 


General Ernest Alexander Cruikshank was born near Welland in 1854, died 
in 1938, and was buried in Beechwood Cemetery, Ottawa. He became an officer 
of the Canadian Permanent Militia in 1877, was made a Brigadier-General in 
1915, served overseas in 1918, became Director of Historical Section in the Dept. 
of Militia and Defence in 1918, retired in 1921, was Chairman of the Historical 
Sites and Monuments Board in 1919, and was President of the Ontario Historical 
Society in 1921-22. He was a prolific writer of historical articles, chiefly on 
Canada’s military history. 


His account of the Battle of Stoney Creek was prepared for the County 
of Wentworth Veterans’ Association, on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
of the battle, June 6, 1913, and it appeared in the Hamilton Spectator of June 4, 
1927. The original account, deposited in Dundurn Museum, was resurrected, 
edited, and re-typed by Mr. George Laidler. 


THE REVEREND JOHN GAMBLE GEDDES 
AND EARLY DAYS AT CHRIST’S CHURCH, HAMILTON 


by Katharine Greenfield 


(An address to the Society on November 9, 1962.) 


AMBLE GEDDES 


THE REVEREND JOHN G 


The newspapers of Hamilton and Toronto on November 17, 1891, and on 
the days following, carried impressive tributes to the memory of the Very Reverend 
John Gamble Geddes, Dean of Niagara, who died on November 16, 1891, in his 
eighty-first year. In the Hamilton Spectator a writer remarked that Dean Geddes 
was an historic link between the present and the past of Hamilton, saying: 
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Within the past few years no man _ has lived 
among us who has been at once so closely linked and 
prominently identified with the history of the city dur- 
ing the last half century. He came to Hamilton when 
HRamilton was a village; at once became a prominent 
and important figure, and continued to be such during 
a ministry extending over forty-five years. His hand made 
the baptismal sign on the foreheads of two genera- 
tions of Hamiltonians; he joined in the life-bond of 
wedlock the children of those whom he had _ baptized, 
and repeated the sacred words of comfort and hope 
over the graves of his early friends, their children and 
grandchildren. No wonder that the name of Dean Geddes 
has been a household word in thousands of Hamilton 
homes; no wonder that the Dean has been respected 
and revered in this city as few men have been. He 
took part in the life of the place when it was little 
more than a struggling settlement; he spent the greater 
part of a long life here; and, after a few years of 
exile, he came back here to die. 


The Reverend E. P. Crawford of the Church of the Ascension pointed out 
that ithe Dean had seen the little handful of church people to whom he had 
first ministered grow into the ten congregations of the Church of England in 
Hamilton. Mr. Crawford, then under bitter attack from his own congregation, 
spoke feelingly of the trials which the Jate Dean had suffered, and which had 
had such a refining and beautifying influence on his character. 


Canon R. G. Sutherland, in St. Mark’s Church on the Sunday following 
the Dean’s funeral, spoke eloquently of the love for the Dean which had been 
displayed on the previous Thursday when his body lay in state in the Cathedral 
and for four hours thousands of mourners passed in unbroken sequence through 
the chancel. He said: 

To those of us who stocd by his body the scene 
seemed one long triumph. At last, at long last, the 

people had recognized him for what he was... It was 

a triumph, but it was won after a long, and sometimes 

a bitter conflict. 

Later in his sermon; Canon Sutherland said of the late Dean: 
He saw truth clearly, held it strongly, taught 

it fearlessly. No man can say of him that he was incon- 

sistent; his life, so far as human frailty allows, was in 

full accord with his public teaching ... he magnified 

his priestly office . . . We, his brethren of the clergy, 

were always proud of him. 


Two years before his death Dean Geddes in preparing autobiographical 
notes for the Wentworth Historical Society had written that he had solemnized 
1,250 marriages, baptized 5,186 persons, buried 3,000 and prepared over 1,000 
young people for confirmation. He added: 

My ministry was exercised in times of varied 
public calamity —two visitations cf Asiatic cholera, one 
cf ship-fever among the emigrants, one of rebellion, 
and one of foreign invasion, and the appalling railway 
disaster at the Desjardins canal bridge. 

Among the public offices which I was called 
to fill were: chaplain of the iail and hospital, a grammar 
school trustee; member of Trinity College Council, 
chaplain of the incorporated battalion of militia com- 
manded by Colonel Gourlay; also chaplain to the 47th 
Regiment and the Rifle Brigade and other regiments 
quartered in Hamilton. I was for many years secretary 
to the Synod of Toronto; examining chaplain to Bishop 
Bethune of Toronto; rural dean; prolocutor to the pro- 
vincial synod; dean of Niagara; rector of Tatsfield, 
Surrey, England; member of the council of the Diocese 
of Rochester; and after my return to Canada, rector-in- 
charge of Chippawa. 
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When I read this, and much more, a light dawned. I am no historian, but 
the facts which I found in church records, material in the Hamilton Public Library, 
and our own family treasures, about the Diocese of Niagara, the Cathedral, and 
its first rector and his family and forbears, gave living reality to the generalities 
of the histories which I have read:- When I read of the first fifty years of 
Christ’; Church, scanned sermons preached there, and studied names on sub- 
scription lists and committees, I could see the truth behind the elaborate Vic- 
torian eulogies from which I have quoted. 


We should look into the background of this story. In the main, active 
Anglican church life in Canada began with the coming of the United Empire 
Loyalists in the years following 1776. The St. John River district in New Bruns- 
wick was one of the popular places where loyalists settled. From 1783 there 
was a Church of England clergyman there who ministered to his fellow refugees 
in the Congregational church in Maugerville, a village not far from Fredericton. 
In his congregation were loyalists Dr. Joseph Clarke, and his wife Isabella Elizabeth 
Alleyne. Isabella traced her ancestry back to Governor Thomas Dudley of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, and founder of Harvard College. Their daughter, also 
Isabella Elizabeth, and Dr. John Gamble were married at Maugerville, in 1784. 
Dr. Gamble was the eldest son of William Gamble and Leah Tyrer, of Duross, 
near Enniskillen, Ireland. He was born in 1755, studied physic and surgery at 
Edinburgh, emigrated to New York in September, 1779, and, the rebellion being 
then in progress, entered the King’s service as assistant-surgeon to the General 
Hospital. Subsequently, he was attached to the “Old Queen’s Rangers’ as surgeon. 
At the peace of 1783 he went to New Brunswick, and after his marriage practised 
medicine until 1793. In that year he was appointed assistant-surgeon to the late 
regiment of Queen’s Rangers by Colonel John Graves Simcoe, and joined his 
regiment at Niagara. It was not until 1798, when he was promoted to surgeoncy 
of his regiment, that Mrs. Gamble, their five daughters, her father and a sister, 
ascended the St. John River in a bark canoe, crossed on foot the portage of 
the Temiscouata route to Riviére du Loup, came up the St. Lawrence, and 
joined Dr. Gamble at York. In 1802 the Queen's Rangers disbanded, and Dr. 
Gamble took his family to Kingston where he practised his profession until his 
death. There were thirteen children of this marriage. Isabella, the eldest, mar- 
ried Robert Charles Horne, assistant-surgeon, Glengarry Light Infantry. Mary Ann 
married Colonel Sinclair of the Royal Artillery; Sarah Hannah Boyes married 
James Geddes, assistant-surgeon, Medical Staff. Leah Tyrer married the Hon. 
William Allen; Jane married Benjamin Whitney; Rachel Crookshank married 
Sir James Buchanan Macaulay. Magdaline married Thomas William Birchall, and 
two daughters died unmarried. The sons were John William of Vaughan, William 
of Milton, Clarke of Toronto, and Joseph who died in infancy. 


Dr. James Geddes, who married Sarah Hannah Boyes Gamble, was born 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1780, and received his early education at King’s 
College, Windsor. His medical education was acquired in the University of 
Aberdeen, and in the hospitals of London and Edinburgh, after which he was 
appointed army hospital assistant. He accompanied the British forces to Holland, 
and in the Returns from the War Office, 1803, giving the hospital staff to be 
employed in Canada as a peace establishment, his name appears as a hospital 
mate. He was stationed at Ambherstburgh and afterwards at the Island of St. 
Joseph near Sault Ste. Marie, the remotest military hospital at that time. From 
1807 to 1834, he lived in Kingston on duty at the military hospial, but also 
engaging in private practice. He had eleven daughters and five sons. Two 
daughters died at early ages. The second son, born at Kingston on March 29, 
1811, was John Gamble Geddes, called Gamble by his family. He was baptized 
in St. George’s Church on April 23, 1811, and his sponsors were his grand- 
father, Dr. John Gamble, and his great-uncle and great-aunt, Samuel and Jane 
Clarke Smith. (The Hon. Samuel Smith was later administrator of Upper Canada 
for two short periods.) Many of the Geddes and Gamble families were members 
of the official class, and on the fringes of, if not a part of, the oligarchy known 
as the Family Compact. This is not something one boasts of, but undoubtedly it 
had some influence on the training and character of the subject of this study. 
Another attribute these families had in common was that many of them lived 
to great ages, and John Gamble Geddes was to remark as he approached his 
eightieth year: 
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The remarkable longevity of a large number of 
the American United Empire Loyalists who came. to 
the British provinces after the American revolution 
has been noticed by the Lord Bishop of New Bruns- 
wick as a striking instance of the fulfillment of the 
promise contained in the fifth commandment, embrac- 
ing, as that commandment unquestionably does, the 
duty of obedience to civil rulers. The Gambles and the 
Geddes may well be counted among the numbers. 


Young Gamble was educated at the Grammar School, Kingston, until he 
was seventeen years of age. This school, under the direction of the Reverend 
John Wilson, had been supported by funds drawn from the revenues of the 
Lower Canadian Jesuit Estates, until the government of Upper Canada assumed 
the cost. Later, it was moved to York and was superseded by Upper Canada 
College. Gamble left the Grammar School with a scholarship to study divinity. 
Quebec, a diocese which covered all of Upper Canada at this time, was under 
the jurisdiction of Charles James Stewart. One of his concerns was the training 
of young men for the priesthood. It was to Bishop Stewart, and to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, that Gamble Geddes owed his theological 
training. He was one of seventeen young men who received S.P.G. scholarships 
of £200 yearly, during the years between 1825 and 1834. He was one of the 
first to study at the seminary at Chambly on the Richelieu River, Lower Canada, 
established under the auspices of the Bishop (who was a man of private wealth) 
with a smal] grant from the Society. His room-mate in this school was Thomas 
Brock Fuller, later Bishop of Niagara. For six years, from 1828 to 1834, he 
studied there, under the guidance of a young graduate of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
a Mr. Braithwaite, who was brought to Canada by» Bishop Stewart, ordained, 
appointed to the parish of Chambly, and put in charge of the school and seminary 
which occupied the large rectory. 


On August 10, 1834, the day after his father died of Asiatic cholera, Mr. 
Geddes was ordained deacon. For three months he served as curate to Arch- 
deacon George O’Kill Stuart, in St. George’s, Kingston, where he had _ been 
ordained. Then he was sent as curate to Three Rivers, in Lower Canada. This 
was a brief appointment too, for in March, 1835, he was appointed missionary 
to Hamilton and parts adjacent. It was said that Hamilton, with a population of 
about 1,500, was a flourishing community with members of the Church of 
England desirous of having a resident clergyman. 


The Reverend Robert Addison, the first resident Church of England clergy- 
man in the area, had gone to Niagara in 1792 and laboured in the western part 
of the peninsula alone, until Ralph Leeming was appointed to Ancaster, Barton, 
Coote’s Paradise and adjacent parts in 1816. William Sampson went to Grimsby 
as missionary in 1817; John Miller arrived at Ancaster in 1829; and in 1834, 
James Ussher, who had been at Chambly with Gamble Geddes, was appointed 
to serve Barton and the village of Hamilton. However, when Ussher took the 
long journey back to Quebec in that same year to be ordained priest, he was 
on his return sent to Brantford. 


These men had conducted occasional services in Hamilton, but from March 
10, 1835, Hamilton had its first rector, John Gamble Geddes. There were about 
sixty members of the Church of England in Hamilton at this time. Because there 
were already Methodist and Presbyterian churches, some members of the Church 
of England had joined them, and stayed with them, At any rate, Mr. Geddes 
recorded thirty-five at his first service in Hamilton. Barton, Glanford, Saltfleet, 
and Wellington Square (later Burlington) were also under his pastoral care. In 
that entire area there was only one Church of England building, St. Peter’s, at 
Barton, but plans were soon under way for another one. The minutes of a 
meeting “for the purpose of furthering the erection of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the town of Hamilton” which took place in the office of John Law 
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on June 13, 1835, tell how a choice had to be made between lots offered by 
Mr. Nathaniel Hughson and Mr. George Hamilton. (I use the term “Church of 
England” mostly, but records of the time reflect the American influence, which 
used the term “Protestant Episcopal’.) Mr. Hughson offered one of two lots 
on James Street (North), and Mr. Hamilton’s was on Upper John Street. It was 
decided by a large majority to accept the first lot belonging to Mr. Hughson, 
on the east side of James Street, opposite the garden of Judge T aylor. However, 
this decision was not acted upon without some argument. It was claimed that 
a number of persons who were not likely to feel any interest in the convenient 
position of the church, but who were possessed of lots in the neighbourhood of 
James Street, put their names on the subscription list for petty sums for the 
purpose of obtaining a vote. A second meeting was held, and members of other 
congregations were invited to withdraw their persons, and their subscriptions if 
they felt this latter step justified. Another vote was taken, and it was found 
evenly divided. The chairman, Mr. Allan Napier MacNab, gave the deciding vote 
in favour of Mr. Hughson’s lot. 


This was the logical decision to make at the time. Boats and horses were 
the only means of travel. Hamilton Bay, during navigation, was a busy harbour, 
and the town was built up between King Street and the Bay. Mr. Hamilton’s 
lot must have seemed far from the centre of things, although it was on the 
road leading to the main “mountain access” at that time. As_to the outsiders 
who voted at the first meeting, a later writer took a more charitable view of 
them. He wrote in the “Herald” in 1902: . 


There were generous and broad-minded people 
in those days, and members of other denominations, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics, rendered pecuniary assistance. 


On the basis of the minutes described above, it was obviously cynicism 
to doubt their motives. 


A building committee was appointed, consisting of George Hamilton, 
Edmund Ritchie, Daniel Gunn, Miles O’Reilly, and Allan MacNab. Because of the 
small subscription at hand, £75, they decided to build a frame church, and to 
call for tenders according to plans drawn up by the architect, Mr. Wetherall. 
The tender provided that the foundation was to be proceeded with as fast “as 
funds would permit. 


October of 1835 was outstanding in the early life of Christ’s Church. On 
October 11, Mr. Geddes was ordained priest in St. John’s Church, Ancaster, 
by Bishop Stewart — Archdeacon Strachan of York and the Reverend John Miller 
assisted in the imposition of hands. On October 13, the foundation stone of the 
new church was laid. after a service in the Methodist Church. This corner stone 
later came to rest in the Cathedral again in 1924. On October 14, a. confirma- 
tion was held in the same Methodist church by the Bishop of Quebec, assisted 
by Archdercon Strachan. Some seventy candidates were presented, among them 
nine members: of the Land family, five Flocks, four Almases;. and Ryckmans, 
O’Reillys, and others bearing names familiar to students of Hamilton’s history. 
William Vanevery was baptized during the service and joined the candidates 
who came from Hamilton, Barton, and Mr. Ussher’s mission.. Mr. Miller: and 
Mr. Nelles were also present from Ancaster and Brantford. 


After this promising start, progress on the building was slow. We read that 
the ship bringing hardware and_ glass from England was ‘ost. Discouragements 
were many, and money was hard to find. On May 24, 1837, Princess Victoria’s 
birthday, the ladies of the church held a bazaar and raised £225 for the build- 
ing, The patroness was Mrs. Sheriff Jarvis, and among the ladies who were in 
charge of the various tables were Mrs. Ritchie, Mrs. Law, Mrs. O’Reilly, Miss 
MacNab, Miss Hamilton, and the Misses Geddes. The success of the venture so 
encouraged the church people that £600 more was raised by subscription. During 
this interval, too, in spite of these financial troubles, adjoining property belonging 


to Mr. Hughson was bought for a sum between £60 and £75 because the 
plans for the church were now more ambitious, and more space was needed. 


In the interval, the parish work progressed. Services were held in the 
Court House — first in the old log building on the east side of John Street South, 
and then in the stone building directly opposite; and for special occasions the 
Methodist Church was used. Mr. Geddes reported in his journal that in 1836 the 
largest congregation at Hamilton was five hundred and the smallest, one hun- 
dred. .At Barton the highest number was one hundred and twenty, the lowest 
tifty to sixty; and at Wellington Square the average was fifty to sixty. 


Parishioners were asked to give for other causes. Collections were taken 
tor “sufferers at New York,” and on behalf of the Society for Converting and 
Civilizing India. Out-of-town preachers exchanged with the rector, Mr. Grasett 
coming from York, Mr. Grout from Grimsby, Mr. Ussher from Brantford, and 
Mr. Bethune (afterwards Bishop of Toronto) from Cobourg. 


The unsettled days of the Rebellion of 1837 further hindered work on 
the building, and upset the congregation. Naturally, rector and people were con- 
vinced of the wrong-headness of the rebels; but we wonder where the people 
could have been on December 10, 1837, when Mr. Geddes sadly recorded that 
there was no congregation in either Hamilton or Barton, because of the breaking- 
out of rebellion. Later, a garrison service was held for the militia, before its 
expedition to Navy Island; and, on January 20, 1838, at the morning service, 
the rector read a proclamation of a Thanksgiving Day for peace. 


There was less cause for thanksgiving in the matter of the Clergy Reserve 
lands, which lay at the root of so much of the rebels’ dissatisfaction. Sir John 
Colborne, before leaving Upper Canada in 1836, had accepted the Executive 
Council’s recommendation that fifty-six Church of England rectories be endowed 
from these lands. These are listed in Land Book, R., Upper Canada. Number 
forty-five is listed in the name of the Rev. J. G. Geddes; the rectory is to be 
in Hamilton; and the land, four hundred acres, is in East Flamborough. Sir John 
signed the patents creating forty-four rectories, but through oversight or design 
thirteen patents were left unsigned and were afterwards dclared void. Unfortun- 
ately, Christ’s Church was number forty-five. No record of any such endowment 
occurs in church histories. Note of the application for the endowment appears 
in the church records, but no word of its fate. It would seem that it was the 
nearest of misses! The lots mentioned in the Land Book were later, in 1850 and 
1852, assigned to Francis Kerr and John White. 


However, more property was acquired —another lot from Mr. Hughson, 
for a burial ground. In the twelve or fifteen years before the Hamilton cemetery 
was opened, more than seven hundred persons were buried there. A few of the 
stones remain, neatly arranged beside the parking lot at the back of the Cathedral 
today. Richard Bealsey’s marker is still there—the one which refers to him as 
“first settler at the head of the lake”. 


At last the church was ready for use, and the rector resigned his charge 
at Barton. On July 29, 1839, the first service was held. The memoirs of Canon 
George A. Bull, one of the original choir boys and Sunday School scholars, tell 
of the procession from the Court House to the new church. He tells of the 
interior of the building, with its commodious galleries, and a three-decker arrange- 
ment of pulpit, reading desk and clerk’s bench. The organ was in the west 
gallery. The vreacher at the first service was the Reverend Richard Cartwright 
of Kingston. The city newspapers of the day congratulated the people of Hamilton 
on the vossession of “one of the handsomest churches in British North America”. 
It was considered very large, its dimensions being one hundred feet by thirty- 
six feet. 

The year 1839 had seen the result of much hard work in bringing about 
the creation of a separate diocese in the western part of Upper Canada, when 
the Diocese of Toronto was set apart from the Diocese of Quebec, and Arch- 
deacon Strachan became its bishop. The Church magazine for September 26, 1840, 
tells of his visit to his docese in 1840: 


His Lordship proceeded in the same evening 
(7th instant) to Hamilton, and on the following morn- 
ing confirmed 74 persons in Christ Church—a_ very 
handsome religious edifice, only completed for divine 
service about twelve months ago. The church at Ham- 
ilton, whether we regard its commodiousness, as well 
for a numerous congregation as for an extensive Sunday 
School on the ground or basement storey, its very neat 
exterior, and especially its handsome and commanding 


spire, is one of the finest in the province. It will contain 
about 800 persons, and it is often well filled. Much 
credit is due to the zealous incumbent . . . and to the 
members of the congregation generally, for the_ spirit 
they have manifested in erecting a religious edifice so 
commodious, and ornamental to their rising town. It is 
not to be expected that a structure so large and expen- 
sive should have been completed without a serious pec- 
uniary inconvenience to those engaged in it; but we 
are happy to learn this is likely to be obviated by the 
ultimate sale of the pews . 


The church was completed free of debt in 1842, for in that year it was 
consecrated. Its name, Christ’s Church, is recorded on the original deed of con- 
secration in the handwriting of Bishop Strachan. A story has been repeated many 
times that when the church was to be named, one suggestion was that it should 
be called Geddes’ church. “No,” replied that clergyman, “do not call it after 
me, but after Him to Whose service it is consecrated.” Thus it has the unusual 
possessive, Christ's Church, instead of the more usual Christ Church. Different 
versions of this legend crop up in newspaper accounts over the years, and show 
the prominent part Mr. Geddes played in the community. 


On September 23, 1841, Mr. Geddes travelled to Quebec to marry Susan 
Stewart, widow of John Davidson, and daughter of the Hon. John Stewart. They 
were married in the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity by Bishop George Jehoshaphat 
Mountain, third Bishop of Quebec. John Stewart was president of the Executive 
Council during the rebellion in Lower Canada, and, among other offices held, 
was president of the Bank of Montreal and commissioner of Jesuit Estates. An- 
other of John Stewart's daughters, Maria, married the Reverend J. H. Grasett, 
who has been mentioned before. 


The rectory in Hamilton was at first on James Street North across from 
the church, then on John Street North, and then for many years at Hughson 
and Robert Streets. The first rectory was, I believe, the house which had be- 
longed to Judge Thomas Taylor, and it is said that an inlet of the bay came 
right into the garden —the same garden that was the scene of the Sunday School 
outings. The children of the church would be gathered together in the church 
for a service, and then taken across the road for a party in the rectory garden. 
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Kor a time, Mr. and Mrs. Geddes lived in the house on the corner of Main and 
Hess Streets now occupied by Dr. J. P. Fawcett, but I do not believe that this 
was the rectory. Five Geddes children grew up in the various rectories, John 
Gamble, George William Allen, Hannah Stewart, Susan Stewart, and Mary Allen. 
John married Josephine Magill, George married Clara Gurnett, Hannah married 
Constantine Brough, Susan marriéd Major C. E. Phipps, and Mary married Dr. 
Walters. 


In 1842 or 1843, Mr. Geddes opened a private school in the basement of 
the church, giving instruction. in English, mathematics, classics, and modern 
languages, in addition to elementary subjects. We read that about 1850 there 
were six common schools in Hamilton with legally qualified teachers, and that 
they did not begin to meet the requirements of the people for there were no less 
than twenty-two private schools doing elementary work, three doing more advanced 
work, and the county grammar school. The school that began in the church 
building seems to have been successful and needed. Under the rector, and later 
under the Rev. J. G. D. McKenzie (who became inspector of grammar _ schools) 
it existed for about twenty-five years, and prepared a number of students for 
matriculation to the university. During these years it was moved farther south 
on James Street. George Hamilton Mills, in his Life Memoirs, tells that he was 
sent to this school: 

At this school I made rapid progress, acquired 
considerable knowledge of Latin, Greek, French and 
mathematics, as necessary to pass in the Senior class my 
preliminary examination, qualifying me for the study of 
law. Mr. Geddes was an admirable teacher though not 
an advanced scholar, he was most particular in the 
performance of his duties and never ceasing in his efforts 
to impress his pupils with a high sense of honour- 
able conduct. His tastes were refined, his instructions 
thorough, his manner dignified 


Other pupils were George A. Bull, William Winer, Fred Ritchie and 
James Grier (Mr. Geddes’ nephew). Later, by request of the parents, the rector 
took more boys, some as boarders; among them were Frank Mackelcan, J. 
Edwin O'Reilly, Miles O’Reilly, William Case, William Hamilton, Robert and 
Samuel Fuller, and many others. 


About the time the school was opened ,the church was having difficulty 
paying its rector — perhaps the school was started partly to improve the newly- 
married clergyman’s financial state. Not only did Christ’s Church miss out on 
the rectory endowment, but it was started in the year following the withdrawal 
of financial aid from the S.P.G. to Canadian churches. The British government 
had withdrawn their subsidy to the Society, and the whole burden of the support 
of Church of England clergy in Canada fell on the Clergy Reserve fund. The 
year of Mr. Geddes’ ordination, 1834, was the first year when churches were 
called upon to be self-supporting, and to pay their clergy out of their own funds. 
Christ’s Church had always had to pay its own way, but in 1843 the rector was 
driven to complain about the uncertain and precarious manner in which his 
salary was paid. Thirty individuals were approached to become liable for the 
sum of £5 so that he could be assured of an income of £150 a year. The sum 
subscribed by the congregation generally would be collected as usual and equally 
distributed among the bondsmen. Apparently the problem was solved this way. 


Later in the forties Mr. Geddes availed himself of a statute of the univer- 
sity enabling clergymen engaged in parish work to attend examinations without 
residence or attendance on lectures. He graduated at King’s College, Toronto, in 
1848, and subsquently took an ad eundem B.A. at Trinity College, and _pro- 
ceeded to his M.A. Later he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from Trinity. 


In those years, both Hamilton and the congregation of Christ’s Church 
were expanding. By 1850 there were 10,428 people in Hamilton, many of them 
living south of King Street. Accounts of this period say politely that 


Plans were being mooted for rebuilding the 
original church on a larger scale and of more durable 
material, when the question was solved in the mean- 
time by Mr. Juson’s offer of the land on John Street 
South, and the building of the Church of the Ascension 
thereon... 
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This was the same property which George Hamilton had offered in 18:35, 
and undoubtedly by that time there was a need for a church in that part of 
Hamilton. Because the new church was in Mr. Geddes’ parish he appointed his 
assistant, the Rev. John Hebden, as its incumbent, and relations were apparently 
friendly. A few years later Mr. Geddes was able to say 


The mother church . . . has reason to be proud 
of her daughter . . . although for a time the parent 
may have felt jealous of the daughter’s affections, and 
deemed her in too great haste to escape from parental 
authority, I am happy to say that all such feeling has 
passed away, and that every unkind reflection is buried 
in oblivion. 


However, at the time of the Dean’s death, in 1891, when the embattled 
vestry of the Church of the Ascension took time to send a resolution of sympathy 
to his widow, Archdale Wilson, in moving it, said: 


Of course, it is well known that in church mat- 
ters we did not all agree with the dean. As a matter 
of fact, I have been told that the Church of the Ascen- 
sion was built mainly because certain members of the 
dean’s congregation did not agree with him, but we are 
liberal enough to allow differences of opinion, espec- 
ially when we know that those holding those differences 
are consistent in those views. 


Perhaps these implied disagreements foreshadowed more violent and unhappy 
dissension among the Anglicans of Hamilton. Almost certainly they reflect the 
influence of the rise of the Oxford Movement in England which strengthened 
tendencies towards formalism and ritualism within the Church in Canada. Evan- 
gelical sentiments also grew in strength in opposition to the Movement, and for 
many years there was a struggle between the High and Low Church parties 
within the Church. The Church of the Ascension has always been strongly 
evangelical. 


With the founding of the Church of the Ascension, expansion of the 
original building of Christ’s Church was put off until 1852, when it was decided 
to erect a new chancel and part of a nave as the beginning of a_larger and 
handsomer church to be in keeping with the population, wealth and prosperity 
of the city. This time the building committee was composed of Thomas Stinson, 
Samuel Mills, Peter Carroll, Henry McKinstry, and the rector. The corner-stone 
was laid on July 15, 1852, by the rector. The silver trowel, presented to him on 
this occasion by the architect, William Thomas of Toronto, is now in the pos- 
session of Mrs. W. C. Greenfield, Mr. Geddes’ grand-daughter. 


Money was a problem as usual, and as usual the ladies helped magnifi- 
cently, raising $2,400. Bishop Strachan made a public appeal for help, but there 
is no record of any response. The new chancel was built in stone, only eighteen 
feet long, but including the east window which still stands. This stone addition 
to the old frame building resulted in the peculiar effect which gave the church 
its nickname of the hump-backed church. However, as no more money was avail- 
able, it remained so for twenty years, during which time St. Thomas's, All Saints’ 
and St. Mark’s had their beginnings. 


These years were both troubled and busy years for Hamilton, and for 
Christ’s Church. In 1854 there was a severe cholera epidemic. An old friead was 
to say of Mr. Geddes, years later: 


When other clergymen and even doctors were 
scared away by the terrible scenes of death he was in 
the midst of them, giving practical assistance to the suf- 
fering, spiritual assistance to the dying, and consolation 
to the survivors, and also working hard to get the dead 
buried speedily. During those awful times he and the 
Roman Catholic priest, Father Gordon, worked side by 
side, sparing themselves no toil, braving every danger, 
and allowing themselves hardly any time for rest. 
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On March 12, 1857, the country’s worst railway accident took place at 
the Desjardins canal when fifty-nine people lost their lives, among them the 
curate at Christ’s Church, the Reverend Theodore Heise, who had conducted 
services in German before the beginning of the Luthran church here. Among 
Mr. ‘Geddes’ papers is a draft for a sermon headed “New Desjardins bridge 
swung and tested on the Lord’s Day — Denounced”. The disaster had been re- 
garded as a judgement from God, and a day of public humiliation had been 
sl ehaee Now, according to this paper, public bodies were desecrating the Lord’s 
Day: 


Sunday last, pouring contempt upon the feel- 
ings of this community in which so many hearts were 
still bleeding from the disastrous consequences of that 
fatal bridge —It would have been hard to credit the 


fact had it not been recorded on the authority of eye- 
witnesses that the Lord’s day was selected for swinging 


the new bridge and testing its capabilities by the pas- 
sage of numerous and lengthy trains of heavy laden 
cars 


Also in 1857, the Diocese of Huron was separated from Toronto, and Mr. 
Geddes preached to the Synod of Toronto, in St. James Cathedral. The sermon 
was later printed by resolution of the Synod, and although its main theme was 
the Ministerial Character, it contained the preacher’s thoughts on the changing 
picture of the Church in Canada. Bishops were to be elected by Synods instead 
of being appointed by the Crown. The preacher confessed that he was almost 
regretful about this. He had been perfectly satisfied with the appointments rade 
in the past, and further, 


The mode of appointment by the Crown, too, 
was free from many inconveniences; it precluded the 
unseemly canvass, the angry newspaper discussion, the 
ill-manner accusation, the bitter retort; it shut the door 
against the ambitious effort, the strange attempt to 
grasp what holy, humble-minded men would rather 
shrink from in self-distrust 


He spoke as one foreseeing the future when another election would take 
place, this time of a bishop for the new Diocese of Niagara. 


In 1859, under a canon of the Synod of Toronto, Hamilton, which had 
been one parish, was divided into three separate territorial parishes, Christ's 
Church, the Church of the Ascension, and the Church of St. Thomas. 


Sir Allan MacNab’s death in 1862 brought unhappiness to Mr. Geddes. 
Sir Allan had been a parishioner from the very beginning, and although he had 
maintained his interest in the Presbyterian Church to which he had_ belonged 
before 1835, he had placed a memorial tablet to his brother’s memory in Christ's 
Church. The controversy at the time of his death, the unpleasantness at the 
funeral, and the publicity centred around the locally famous cartoon, the “Grave 
Scene”. must have been hard to bear. Undoubtedly, Sir Allan’s family wished him 
to die in their faith, but whether or not he did so by his own intention is 
another question, and one which must have disturbed the peace of mind of his 
old friend and rector. The Reverend Brother Alfred, writing in the Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association Report on the conversion of Sir Allan, gives as 
indisputable evidence a letter of Bishop Farrell’s which, he says, bears the u2- 
mistakable mark of honesty. I have never seen anything to indicate that Dean 
Geddes was less honest than Bishop Farrell, and I am sure that he entertained 
serious and sincere misgivings at the time. 


Economic conditions in Hamilton in the late eighteen-fifties and early 
sixties had been desperate, and the city was close to bankruptcy. It seemed that 
there was no money anywhere to complete the church building to the handsome 
design of 1852. Nonetheless, in 1870, the stone school house was begun. Mr. 
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Geddes laid the corner-stone on June 18, 1870, and it was opened on May 27, 
1871. Another happy occasion was the opening in 1873 of All Saints’ Church. 
The area had been served by St. John’s chapel-of-ease to Christ’s Church, and 
ministered to by the rector and his curate. Services had been held, and a 
thriving Sunday School conducted, in a building owned by John Mills; but about 
1870 the building was reclaimed by the executors of the Mills estate, and the 
congregation moved to the Crystal Palace, granted for temporary use by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Hamilton. The Honourable Samuel Mills built, at his 
own expense, the present fine stone building, and gave the charge of the church 
to Mr. Geddes. After some years, he surrendered his rights to the Bishop of 
Niagara. 


In 1873, also, a recommendation was made that the six counties which 
form the present Diocese of Niagara should be cut off from Toronto, to form 
a separate diocese with Hamilton as its See City. It was recognized that Christ’s 
Church would be chosen by the future bishop as his Cathedral Church, and 
there could be no further delay in its completion. A special meeting of the vestry 
was held on July 4, 1873, and on a resolution by Mr. Carroll, seconded by the 
Hon. Harcourt Bull, a building committee was set up to raise money by sub- 
scription and donation, and by loan if necessary, for the completion of the 
church. At the same time, there was some uncertainty about the advisability of 
continuing on the same site. Not only had wealthy supporters moved  south- 
wards, but the church was in a location perhaps not in keeping with the dignity 
of a cathedral of the Church of England. In the end the congregation decided, 
as they did again two years ago (1960), to stay where they were. No help was 
forthcoming from other churches which would be in the new diocese, and little 
progress was made in fund-raising. A smaller committee was formed by J. M. 
Lottridge, Robert Grant, William Birkett, Dr. Ridley, Col. Villiers, and John 
Burton, which worked steadily with the rector for three years. They were forced 
to omit from the plan of 1852 the western extension which would have included 
a spire, and it is still missing. The members of the committee and Mr. Geddes 
gave their personal bonds for the loans needed. The cost of the building was 
upwards of $42,700 of which about $20,000 had been raised in cash from the 
congregation. The ladies helped, as usual, and the name of Mrs. Witton comes 
up again and again in stories of money-raising at this time, and for years later. 


One of the difficulties which had to be settled was the transference of 
the congregation from their old pews to those in the new church. Pews had 
been sold in the old church, and many people had bought extra ones to help 
out. However, generally the owners gave back their extra pews, or in the course 
of years they or their descendants returned their pews to the church. The papers 
concerning one case not so easily settled are now in the archives of the Ham- 
ilton Public Library. (S. F. Holcomb’s estate. ) 


The old church was pulled down, and on February 20, 1876, the new 
building was opened, followed by an octave of special services and preachers. 
Bishop Fuller, first Bishop of the Diocese of Niagara had been consecrated on 
May 1, 1875, in St. Thomas’ Church, Christ’s Church being then in the course 
of rebuilding. Some of the unfortunate incidents which can attach themselves to 
an election, even an ecclesiastical one, which Mr. Geddes had mentioned in his 
sermon in 1857, had occurred. To some it seemed rather sad that he who had 
worked so hard and so long for the church, now to be a cathedral, should not 
be its bishop. Undoubtedly, he had had disagreements with colleagues and par- 
ishioners, Certainly a recurring theme in his obituaries was that he stood by his 
principles ,instead of seeking easy popularity. Perhaps he was not of the stuff 
of which bishops are made, and if we accept the fact that synods are guided 
by the Holy Spirit, he was not destined to be a bishop. Nonetheless, my mother 
recalls that her mother spoke frequently and feelingly of the wickedness of the 
Low Church party members who hung banners in James Street, bearing words 
that indicated that a vote for Geddes was a vote for Popery. 
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Thomas Brock Fuller was elected, and he was a hard-working and success- 
tul bishop. In the Clerical Guide of 1877, his remarks to the Synod of 1876 are 
recorded: 


In September last, in conformity with what I 
believed to be the general desire of the diocese, and 
after entering into a distinct understanding with the 
authorities of Christ Church as to the position to be 
occupied by the Canons of the Cathedral, which under- 
standing has been entered on the records of the Cath- 
edral, I formally constituted Christ Church, in this city, 
my Cathedral Church . . . At the same time, I com- 
missioned my old and valued friend . . . the Rev. John 
Gamble Geddes, D.C.L., Dean of the Cathedral. 


. In the month of February last 1 had the 
great pleasure and high honour of taking part in the 
opening exercises of our beautiful Cathedral, which 
reflects so great a credit on the zeal and energy of 
the congregation . . . It’s front elevation at present 
is confessedly bold, greatly wanting a handsome tower 
and spire, which it is hoped some pious churchman 
will add before long . 


Difficulties were still many in the life of the congregation. In 1879, 
Dean Geddes was placed on a retiring allowance, and the Rev. Charles H. Mock- 
ridge was appointed rector-in-charge. I can only guess what was behind this 
change, but it is apparent from a sermon preached in the Cathedral exactly 
eighty-three years ago today, November 9, 1879, that the Dean was reluctant 
to leave his beloved cathedral for the living in England which had been offered 
to him: 


You know, my brethren, the critical state of this 
sacred edifice in which we are assembled. You know 
that it is advertised for sale to satisfy legitimate de- 
mands. One week more and if efforts which are now 
making are not successful it will pass under the hammer 
of the auctioneer. My own efforts have not been want- 
ing, but how can it be expected that with the undivided 
labours of a large parish upon my shoulders I should 
have time to collect large sums of money. You little 
think how difficult a task it is to attend properly to 
the visitation of the sick, to minister from house to 
house, with many other kinds of parochial work — to 
superintend the Sunday School, to be my own choir 
master conducting two practices every week (for I was 
deserted by those who should have stood by me in the 
hour of need) to be suitably prepared to preach twice 
upon the Sunday and to be the visiting pastor during 
the week and now as the climax I am called upon to 
sacrifice myself —to break up my home when drawing 
near the three score years and ten, to sever my connec- 
tion with those among whom I have gone in and out 
for nearly half a century . . . called upon to seek a 
new abode, to form new friendships, and to cultivate 
new fields of labour. This sacrifice you should have 
prevented... 
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The cathedral did not go under the auctioneers hammer, but in January 
of 1880 its rector went to England, to Tatsfield, Surrey. He was pleased in that 
year to receive an invitation to attend the enthronement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to be in the procession of five hundred clergymen —in surplices, 
he added when telling of the great event. In the four years at ‘T'atstield, he 
preached the cause of missions in many places. He spent two more years in 
England, probably with members of his family, and returned to Canada in 
September of 1885, being met at the station in Hamilton by members of the 
congregation, staying with the Winers, and preaching at the cathedral on_ the 
next Sunday. After two years in charge of the church at Chippawa, he came back 
to Hamilton to end his days, pointing out at that time that he still had his 
seat as Dean of the Cathedral, and was the legal rector of Christ's Church. 


Meanwhile, Dr. Mockridge had worked diligently with the support of 
the people to bring the mortgage down to $23,000 in 1887. St. Luke’s had been 
opened ,in 1882, and in 1887 was deeded to the rector and wardens. Bishop 
Fuller died in 1885, and Charles Hamilton was elected second Bishop of 
Niagara. In 1888, Dr. Mockridge resigned, and the Rev. E. M. Bland was ap- 
pointed vicar. 


In 1890, a new font was installed at the west end of the church. Dean 
Geddes had written letters to those whom he had baptized over the years, ask- 
ing for their support in this, his last major effort for the church. Donations came 
from England, from the United States, and from all over Canada. Familiar. names 
on the list of donors are MacNab, O’Reilly, Gilkison, Luxton, Ridley, Counsell, 
Bull, Hoodless, Mackelcan, Lottridge, Stinson and numerous Gambles and Geddes. 


On September 23, 1891, the Dean and Mrs. Geddes observed their golden 
wedding anniversary. The Bishop was the celebrant at the service of Holy Com- 
munion, attended by their family and close friends. At a gathering which followed 
at the Deanery, he presented the couple with an illuminated address and a 
purse of gold on behalf of their friends. 


In spite of his age, the Dean kept on working. He was still visiting in 
the parish, and apparently training Sunday School teachers, for a_ teachers’ 
manual for 1891 has notes in the margins in his handwriting. In October, 1891, 
he became ill, but would not give in to his weakness until it was too late. Al- 
though he rallied once, it became apparent that he would not recover. So frequent 
were inquiries about his health that notices had to be posted on the Deanery 
door, to prevent constant disturbances in the household. My mother says that 
there always seemed to be someone approaching to read the latest bulletin, 
then walking away sadly because the news was no better. The Dean died in 
November, and an era had ended. 


The years since have seen a succession of rectors and deans, each of 
them making their distinctive contribution to the cathedral, which has been 
made increasingly more beautiful by many gifts. The major changes of this 
century were the building of the present chancel and sanctuary in 1924, and the 
complete renovation of the Cathedral in 1949. The parish hall was rebuilt and ex- 
tended two years ago (1960). The church building is still without its western 
extension, but that may yet come. There are still descendants of the early pioneers in 
the congregation. As for the descendants of the Loyalist and Tory Dean, the youngest 
descendant to bear the family name of Gamble is his eight-year-old great-great- 
grand-daughter, Gamble Joan Louise, who has the Geddes look about her, but 
whose surname, Gagné, is pure French-Canadian. 
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KARLY PROVISION FOR LIBRARIES IN HAMILTON 


by Freda F. Waldon, M.A., LL.D. 


(An address to the Society on October 11, 1946.) 


When civilized people are set down in the midst of a wilderness, as were 
the early settlers in Upper Canada, they will naturally long for the civilized 
institutions they have left behind them. As soon as they become numerous enough 
and prosperous enough to take community action, what will seem to them to be 
the most important and what will they try to provide first? 


In Hamilton, apparently the first concern was to see that the children did 
not grow up untutored savages. The first school in what is now Hamilton itself 
was established in 1817 when Robert Gourlay in his Statistical Account of Upper 
Canada reports that he found five schools in the Township of Barton. He estimates 
the number of inhabitants at 800. These “common” (semi-private) schools were 
very poor for many years to come. In fact, not until Central School was opened 
in 1853 was there good elementary public education, but curiously enough a good 
classical education was offered to boys much earlier when the District Grammar 
School (modelled on the English Public Schools) was opened in 1821. This was 
important for more than boys, for the Grammar School brought to the little 
settlement scholarly men who soon began to provide intellectual leadership in 
the developing town. 


After schools came local administration of the law. The first Court of 
General Sessions of the Peace of Gore District was held on January 12, 1819, and 
in 1827 the first considerable public building, the Court House, was built. This 
served also as a community centre for public meetings of all kinds. After schools 
and the law came the first church, in 1824. 


Next, before there was even a bookstore so far as we know, Hamilton went 
into the publishing business. The first newspaper in Hamilton proper, the Gore 
Balance, appeared on December 12, 1829, and in the following year its proprietor 
Bartimus Ferguson, published at least one political pamphlet, the first “Hamilton 
imprint” of which we now have record. The publishing business was still further 
advanced in 1831 by the appearance of two magazines, the Canadian Casket, a 
fortnightly published from October 15, 1831, to September 29, 1832, and the 
Canadian Wesleyan, a weekly founded in October, 1831, and continued to about 
1835. 


‘In 1832, with approximately 850 inhabitants Hamilton had become capable 
of producing a properly bound book, Samuel Thomson’s New Guide To Health, a 
work which was widely published in numerous editions all over the United States 
and Canada. 


The first reference to a library that we have found is an announcement in 
the Western Mercury (successor to the Gore Balance) for December 29, 1831: 
“A yeading room is to be opened by Mr. A. Crosman on January 2nd at Mr. 
Hathaway's new buildings in Hamilton. Fifty different newspapers from Upper 
Canada and United States, and political and literary publications will be on hand.” 


A. Crosman was the editor of the Canadian Casket, and J. G. Hathaway 
was the proprietor of a hotel then being built. 


The next reference to a library is also taken from the Western Mercury, 
September 12, 1833: “Messrs. J. Ruthven and Co. late of Quebec have opened 
a circulating library in this Town (in the yellow store opposite Carey’s Tavern). 
They have the best assortment of scarce books and it is hoped that it will be well 
patronized. Open Tuesday the 12th. Terms $5.00 per year in advance. 
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This advertisement may explain a mysterious clipping in the Hamilton Public 
Library’s scrapbook.2 It seems to be an excerpt from an historical article and 
reads as follows: 


(1) The debt to Mr. T. R. Woodhouse for these quotations from the Western 
Mercury is gratefully acknowledged. 


(2) Vol. 1, p xvit. 


Circulating Library 


This was located on Main Street. Terms £1/5/- yearly; 
monthly 5s. And there were 1,000 books to choose 
from. The old paper now being quoted from contains a 
list of the newest books placed on the shelves. Here 
are a few: 


Mephistopheles in England, or the Confessions of a 
Prime Minister. The Monikins, by the author of the Spy. 
Mathias and His Impostures, or the Progress of Fanati- 
cism. Mrs. Fletchers Three Histories — the History of 
an Enthusiast — the History of a Nonchalant — the 
History of a Realist. Lodore, by the author of Franken- 
stein. The Lady — but enough has been mentioned 
to show the class of literature that could be read by 
the payment of one dollar and a quarter monthly. 


“The old paper” has been identified in the handwriting of a former librarian 
as the Hamilton Gazette for December 12, 1835. There is supporting evidence 
in the dates of publication of the books. 


Mephistopheles in England, by Robert F olkestone Williams, The Monikins, 
by James Fenimore Cooper, and Lodore by Mary W. Shelley were published in 
London in 1835, and Mrs. Fletcher’s Three Histories came out in 1830 with a 
second edition in 1832, and a third in 1838. The Lady is too common a name 
to be identified now, and we have been unable to find out anything about Matthias. 


Perhaps, therefore, we should take 1833, or even 1831, as the date of the 
first library in Hamilton, instead of 1839 as was formerly supposed. 


Now we are getting on. By 1833 the inhabitants were numerous enough 
and well enough organized to have a bill passed by the Legislature setting up 
local government, and an_ elected Board of Police; and the headmaster of the 
Grammar School advertised in the Western Mercury for January 10: “An evening 
school will be opened by Mr. Randal from 7 to 9 so soon jas twelve applications 
are received. Terms £1 per quarter, payable in advance.” This is the earliest 
reference to “adult education” we have at present, but whether anything came 
of it we do not know. 


In 1833 also there came to Hamilton one James Cahill, a young Irishman 
with a classical education and an enquiring mind. Almost immediately, he got a 
job as assistant classical master at the Grammar School, and at the beginning of 
1834 became headmaster. Perhaps he was already ambitious for the law — for 
the study of which he abandoned school teaching in 1835. At any rate, he gathered 
together other ambitious youths in the Grammar School on Tuesday evening, 
February 4, 1834, and formed the Young Men’s Debating Club. This, so far as 
we know, was the first of a long line of debating and discussion clubs, of which 
the oldest still functioning is the Hamilton Association for the Advancement of 
Literature, Science and Art. It also seems to have been the first attempt to do 
something about the prevailing shortage of books, other than the (possibly short- 
lived) subscription libraries mentioned above. 


Life in the thirties was still pretty rough and hard. Mrs. Anna Jameson, 
who came to Upper Canada in 1836, was of the opinion that not more than one 
in twenty or thirty could read and write; and R. W. James, who is doing research 
on the life and work of John Rae (James Cahill’s successor as headmaster of the 
Grammar School) has expressed the following opinion: “Hamilton was certainly 
a rude and lusty place in the early 1830's to judge from this somewhat sordid 
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account, (i.e., the Minutes of the Board of Police) ... I find it quite remarkable 
that in the midst of the political turmoil and depressed economic conditions 
prevailing in 1834-37, there should have been the apparent interest in cultural 
and scientific questions.” The amount of publishing is surely most remarkable also. 


Against this background, then, we must place the activities of the hopeful 
little band who formed the Young Men’s Debating Club. Most of what we know 
about it is contained in an article on Hamilton’s libraries by “Jaques” (Joseph 
Tinsley) in the Hamilton Herald for September 1, 1911. At that time, the Minute 
Book of the Club was in the possession of E. D. Cahill, but unfortunately it 
cannot now be located. 


According to Tinsley, the club met irregularly for debates and discussions, 
with a different chairman for each meeting and James Cahill as secretary. The 
first debate was on the subject “Does learning confer on a man more power than 
riches?”. The affirmative won. 


Tinsley also states that “Meetings were held occasionally . . . and then 
each person present would take delight in making known what books he already 
had, and the name of the new one expected. In a short time a regular shuffle-up 
would be made.” The place of meeting is given as the corner of King and 
Wellington Streets. 


Tinsley does not state how long the Debating Club lasted, but we think 
it may be the same organization as the Hamilton Literary Society, which is 
mentioned by Thomas Rolph in his A Brief Account . . . Together With A Statistical 
Account of Upper Canada, (1836), as follows: 


The town of Hamilton is the District town, at 
which the Assizes and Quarter Sessions are held: it 
returns a member to Parliament. Hamilton has a literary 
society, at which scientific, philosophical, and _ political 
questions are discussed; the debates are well sustained, 
and it will doubtless prove an excellent school for training 
young barristers in the habit of extemporaneous speak- 
ing. 


We have a few other references to the Literary Society. On December 12, 
1836, Mr. John Rae and eighteen members appeared before the Legislature “praying 
that pecuniary aid may be extended to said Society.” 

There is an interesting editorial in the Hamilton Gazette for January 11, 1837: 


We perceive by the Minutes of the House of 
Assembly that an application has been made to the 
Legislature by the members of the Literary Society of 
of this town for a grant of money to enable them to 
procure such apparatus as may be necessary for the 
proper illustration of the various subjects connected with 
science. We are happy to learn that it is the intention 
of the Society, in case of their application succeeding, 
to expend a portion of the money in the purchase of 
Books in order to commence a Circulating Library, to 
which they intend all persons, whether members of the 
Society or not, shall at all times have access by paying 
a small annual subscription. 


As there are many gentlemen belonging to the 
Society who are well qualified to Lecture on Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, or Chemistry, we hope that some 
of them will take upon themselves the task of delivering 
courses of Public Lectures on these subjects. From what 
we know of the inhabitants of this town, we have no 
reason to doubt but that such Lectures would be well 
attended, and that a competent Lecturer would be 
adequately rewarded both for his time and labour. 
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Something of the kind is very necessary in this, and every 
growing town in the Province, to infuse into the rising 
generation a taste for science and books. As the greater 
part of the inhabitants of this country are destitute of 
the means of sending their children to institutions 
possessed of Libraries and Instruments for the practical 
illustration of scientific subjects. We sincerely hope the 
Legislature will adopt some efficient means for the 
establishment of Mechanic’s Institutes, with Libraries in 
every considerable town in the Province. As grants of 
money have formerly been made to similar institutions 
in Toronto and Kingston, we trust the Legislature will 
not reject the application of the Hamilton Literary 
Society. 


So far as we know nothing came of the petition, and it was 1851 before 
provincial aid was forthcoming to Hamilton; but a Mechanic's Institute was 
formed and lectures given without it. As early as January 4, 1837, we find the 
following in the Hamilton Gazette: 


Notice 


At the request of the Hamilton Literary Society a 
Lecture will be delivered, in the Court House on 
Wednesday Evening the 4th of January, by John Rae, 
A.M. —on the advantages to be derived from the Study 
of the Natural Sciences. The inhabitants of Hamilton 
and its vicinity are invited to attend. The Lecture will 
commence at 7 o'clock. Hugh B. Willson, Sec. H.L.S. 


Incidentally, this John Rae, who must not be confused with the explorer 
of the same name, may have been the first “Hamilton author”, having published 
Statement Of Some New Principles On The Subject Of Political Economy, in 
Boston in 1834. Most of the information we now have about him is contained in 
the history of Central School by Inspector J. H. Smith, but we can look forward 
with interest to the result of the research now being made by Mr. James, to whom 
I am indebted for the above references. 


John Rae also appears as a lecturer for the Mechanics’ Institute, though 
there is no evidence that he cr the Literary Society took an active part in its 
founding, in 1839. But before giving an account of this, the longest-lived and 
most important forerunner not only of our present public library, but also cf our 
art and technical schools and evening classes, let us look at the other early attempts 
to foster “adult education” in Hamilton. 


It is possible that the next venture, the Mercantile Library Association was 
an outgrowth of the Literary Society, probably a result of their failure to come 
to an agreement with the Mechanics’ Institute. The Hamilton Public Library has 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Mercantile Library, printed by the Journal 
and Express office in 1845. It states that it was established in 1845, but the 
directories of 1856 and 1858 give 1844 as the date of founding. 


The first officers are different from those of the Mechanics’ Institute, but 
the membership overlapped. In the list of members given in the Constitution, we 
find such names as Hugh C. Baker, Colin C. Ferrie, Richard Juson, Andrew Steven, 
E. Cartwright Thomas, John Young, and others also to be found in the Minute 
Book of the Institute. The Purpose of the Association was the “establishing a 
Library and Reading Room, and organizing a system of instruction by Lectures, 
or such other means as may best tend to our improvement.” The fee was 15/- 
per year for “persons engaged in Mercantile or Professional pursuits as clerks,” 
£1/5/- to Merchants or Professional men. 
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By the time Hamilton was ready to become a city, the population of ander 
7,000 was thus supporting two subscription libraries, and in addition the Hamilton 
Gazette provided Bull’s News Room, where a long list of Canadian, British and 
American newspapers could be perused. According to Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer, 
there were three bookstores, three newspapers, three ladies’ seminaries, two schools 
for boys, two charitable societies, a theatre, and eleven churches. It had taken 
some sixty years from the coming of the first settlers to reach this point of 
civilization but surely Hamilton already deserved its derisory nickname of “the 
ambitious little city”. 


To continue our account of the Mercantile Library: It was located at 1 
West King St. in the first city directory, 1853; but by 1856 it had rooms in the 
Lister building; the membership fee was $3.00; and it had 2,000 volumes. From 
the Hamilton Herald, February 23, 1901, we learn that it had acquired some 200 
volumes from the Burlington Ladies’ Academy, when the latter was closed in 1851; 
and from the Spectator we find that it was merged in the Mechanic’s Institute, 


in 1859. 


Evidence of another venture has turned up in the Hamilton Public Library, 
in the form of a bookplate in a book published in 1853, which reads as follows: 
“Warehouse Library Kerr Brown & Co.” This company is listed in the 1858 
Directory as “wholesale Dry Goods importers, 7 East King”. 


Possibly, company libraries were not unnusual, for we find that the Great 
Western Railway established a library for its employees with a grant of lo00e 
in 1865. According to the directory of 1869, this had 1,700 volumes and 300 
members. The last listing of this library was in 1874. We know from. other sources 
that it largely resulted from the passion for learning (and for spreading his own 
interest to others) of Mr. H. B. Witton, to whom also the Hamilton Association 
and the Hamilton Public Library owe so much. 


The Hamilton Association must also be mentioned in any history of libraries 
and “adult education” in Hamilton. It was founded in 1857, and is therefore the 
oldest society of learning still functioning in the city. The Constitution, printed 
in 1883, begins: “The main objects of the Hamilton Association shall be the 
formation of a Library, Museum and Art Gallery, the cultivation of Literature, 
Science and Art, and the illustration of Natural History and the physical charac- 
teristics of the country.” 


Its members made scientific surveys of the district, took an active part in 
the campaigns for the public library, and were among the founders of the Art 
School, in 1885. They have maintained a high standard of public lectures to this 
day. The Hamilton Public Library is the richer for some very valuable donations 
from the Association, and when the Association’s library was finally broken up 
in 1937 (not having been used for many years) it was divided between the Public 
Library and McMaster University Library. It consisted chiefly of publications 
issued by governments and learned societies. 


And now let us look at the one authentic document that has survived from 
all the early attempts to foster “culture” in Hamilon — the first Minute Book of 
the Hamilton and Gore Mechanics’ Institute, which fortunately came to light only 
last year (1946) and is now one of the most cherished possessions of the Hamilton 
Public Library. It begins with a title page inscribed: 


MINUTE BOOK 


Containing the Proceedings of the Managing Committee 
of “The Hamilton & Gore Mechanics’ Institute” Estab- 
lish’d at a Public Meeting held at Mr. John Bradleys 
Court House Square on Monday Evg. Feby. 27th, 1839. 
E. Cartwright Thomas Esqr. M.D. In the Chair. 


(Why did the Debating Club, the Mechanic’s Institute and the Public 
Library all get started in February?) 
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Following this we have a list of officers: 


Patron: Sir Allan Napier McNab (sic), Kt., M.P.P.; President: Colin Campbell 
Ferrie Esqr., M.P.P.; Vice Presidents: E. Cartwright Thomas Esqr., M.D., John 
Young Esqr., Robert Wetherall Esqr.; Treasurer: Andrew Steven Esqr.; Librarian: 
Mr. P. Thornton; Secretaries: Mr. George Sunley, Mr. Nehemiah Ford; Managing 
Committee: Messrs. McNab, Thom, Simpson, Walter Scott, Gilbert, Hardy, Juson, 
James Walker, Wm. Scott, Malcolm, Walton, Abel, Willson, Drake, Ebbs, Clay, 
Wright, Craig. 


It is impossible to identify all these men, but the first directory (1853) 
sheds some light on their occupations. Colin Campbell Ferrie, the first Mayor of 
the City, is of course well known. He is listed as a General Merchant. E. Cartwright 
Thomas, the Sheriff, is also well known. John Young was a member of the firm 
of Buchanan, Young & Co., wholesale merchants. Robert Wetherall was dead by 
1853, but his brother, Joseph Wetherall, was a customs officer. Andrew Steven 
was “cashier” for the Bank of Montreal. George Sunley was not in the Directory, 
but Wm. T. Sunley was a saddler. Nehemiah Ford, later Mayor, was a painter. 
Richard Juson, a prominent hardware merchant, had a nail factory, and William 
Scott was a laborer. Mr. Ebbs may be John Ebbs ,an express agent. If Mr. Hardy 
is William Hardy, he was the builder of the first stone Court House. 


Hardly a real “mechanic” in the lot, but as Hamilton was still a small 
commercial centre, with little prospect industrially as yet, this is not surprising; 
and it was always expected that the wealthier classes would help finance the 
Institutes to help the mechanics. 


Mechanics’ Institutes had been formed originally in Britain, to further 
technical and scientific education among the working classes. In Ontario, they 
received much encouragement from the provincial government, primarily to promote 
evening classes, especially technical and scientific classes, but they were nearly 
always more successful as libraries than as evening schools. Hamilton merely 
followed the usual course in establishing a library first, and it was many years 
before regular classes were possible. 


‘Following the names of the officers, the Proceedings proper begin: 
Tuesday evg. March 5th, 1839 


Mr. W. J. Gilbert in the Chair, Present: Mr. 
Ebbs, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Thom, Mr. Drake, Mr. Abel, 
Mr. Malcolm, Mr. Craig, Mr. Wm. Scott, Mr. Walter 
Scott. 


Mr, George Sunley appointed Corresp’g. Sec’y, 
Mr. Nehemiah Ford record Do. 
Resolv’d,. That the Society be call’d “The Hamilton & 
Gore Mechanics’ Institute. 


Resolv’d. That a Sub-Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of forming a Constitution, Laws & Regulations 
for the Government of the Society and that the following 
persons do constitute the said Sub Committee with 
power to add three more to their number: 


Messrs. Simpson, Walter Scott, & Thom. 

Resolv’'d That Four Deputations be appointed consisting 
of Three members to each to wait on the Inhabitants 
for their Subscriptions either in Money or Books for the 
purpose of tens a Library &c &c for the benefit of 
the Members of the “Institute” and that the following 
persons do constitute the said Deputations. 


First Ward Messrs. Wm. Scott, Walton & Abel 
Second Do. ” _ Ebbs, Clay & Craig. 
Third Do. ” Hardy, McNab & Willson 
Fourth Do. ” Malcolm. Thom & Drake 


Resolvd That the Secretary be empowered to get all 
necessary Books, Pens, Ink & Paper &c for the use of 
Committee &c &c 
Resolvd That this Committee do now adjourn till 
Monday Evening March Eleventh next ensuing. 

W. J. Gilbert, Chairman. 
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At the second meeting the committee from the first Ward brought in 
£14/15/-, the second ward produced £4/10/- and the fourth ward, £4, but the 
committee for the third ward fell down on the job “owing to circumstances’, 
though they promised to go over their territory before the next meeting. They 
never did do their duty, however, and in March a new committee was appointed. 
The present writer therefore hopes that “Mr. Hardy” is NOT William Hardy, 
her great-grandfather. 


One of the first problems was to look for a home. In April, the Board 
of Police granted the use of the Engine House (the Police office, according to 
the Minutes of the Board of Police) every Tuesday up to March 1, 1840, “on 
condition that they not interfere with other meetings held therein.” As W. J. 
Gilbert was President of the Board, and John Bradley, in whose house the initial 
meeting of the Institute was held, was a member, and the public buildings ot 


that day were extensively used for meetings, this permission was not as surprising 
as it seems. 


_ The use of the Engine House was continued until May, 1844, when. the 
Institute was forced to seek other quarters, and secured rooms in the Brick Building. 
adjoining the Journal and Express office in King St., owned by Mr. Samuel Mills, 


to whom they agreed to pay not more than £10 for the first year and £12 
for the second. 


In the meantime, they are very busy seeking members, building up their 
library, and wrestling with all the problems that still beset librarians today. They 
appoint committees to choose books and order them from New York only to find 
some of them out of print, or shipment is held up. They try in vain to have books 
admitted duty free, and have trouble with the janitor, who is the only paid person 
in the enterprise for some time. They have to design “presses”, and buy other 
furniture and supplies, devise rules, and it isn’t long before they have problems 
of rebinding. Business is simplified by the fact that there is none of the modern 
nonsense about Boards not doing business with their own members. The question 
of fines for delinquent borrowers soon raises its ugly head, and when they finally 
are able to open a reading room five nights a week in the new rooms, it is at 
tirst not much patronized. 


A very modern note is struck at an early meeting. On April 2, 1839, “A 
Communication from Mr. Thornton was read recommending Branch Societies to 
be Establish’d by means of Itinerating Libraries”. As a county library association 
is only now (1947) being considered, it is perhaps just as well that it was “Resolved, 
That, however advisable it might be to extend the benefits of the ‘Institute’ to 
the neighbouring Towns and villages of Hamilton it is the opinion of this Committee 
it would be premature to make arrangements for that purpose until the Present 
Institute is placed upon a firm and solid foundation”. 


“In spite of all difficulties, however, at the first annual meeting held in 
the Engine House on Feb. 24, 1840, the Chairman, E. Cartwright Thomas, “could 
not refrain from congratulating the Meeting on the progress which had been made 


in so short a time and the Success which must attend to the Institute by persevering 
‘in the Course which they had already begun.” 


The Secretary reported that the sum of £87/17/6 had been paid in and 
£81/16/111%4 had been paid out, leaving a balance of £6/0/614. The Librarian 
reported that the total number of volumes in the Library amounted to 273, while 
21 additional volumes had been ordered and paid for, but had not yet come to 
hand. The total number of volumes circulated since the Library was first opened 
was 690, an average circulation of 20 volumes per week. The report concludes: 


The Librarian cannot in justice omit the oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to the Regularity, ‘care and 
attention of those who have been regular readers since 
the Library was opened. The fines for irregular returns 
do not amount to the Rate of one Shilling per Quarter 
and of the 690 volumes which have been circulated only 
Two have been damaged and these but very slightly. 
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The Gentlemen who have already patronized and con- 
tributed to the Institute for the purpose of diffusing 
useful knowledge can scarcely require a more decided 
proof. that their good intentions are duly appreciated. 
When it is considered that the dissemination of useful 
knowledge is one of the best preventives of Crime — 
it is to be hoped that those Gentlemen who wish to 
promote the happiness of their fellow men and who have 
not yet countenanced the Institute will no longer with- 
hold their support from an association which promises 
such beneficial effects to the Town and Neighbourhood. 


The number of members is not given, but at a previous meeting 125 tickets 
were ordered to be printed. The population of Hamilton in 1840 was 3,342, 
according to the 1853 directory. 


Towards the end of 1840 they began to talk about lectures and were able 
to arrange one by Mr. Wastall on Moral Obligation, on Feb. 24, 1841, in the 
Court House, followed by a series of three on Geology, by John Rae. Well over 
a pound seems to have been taken up as a collection at each of Dr. Rae’s lectures. 


In December of 1840 also, the Institute was approached by the Young 
Men’s Association (another name for the Young Men’s Debating Club?) with an 
offer of co-operation. The latter apparently hoped to establish a reading room 
by joining forces with the Institute, but the Institute decided that though they 
were willing to share quarters if suitable rooms could be found, the members 
of the Y.M.A. would have to join individually to enjoy the benefits of the Institute, 
and nothing came of the negotiations. This may be the reason for the formation 
of the Mercantile Library Association four years later, when the Institute then 
tried in vain to form a merger. 


Mr. Ferrie seems to have been more a titular than an_ active head, Sheriff 
Thomas being the real leader of the little band; but Sir Allan MacNab proved 
his good will at least once when, in September, 1844, he presented an address 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Covernor-General, on behalf of the Institute. The 
Governor obligingly replied with a donation of £20. 


Though the fee was raised to 7/6 in 1841 and 10/- in 1844, other means 
of raising money were also used, such as excursions and festivals. In 1844, it 
became necessary to pay a sub-librarian, and £10 per annum was fixed upon 
as a suitable salary. One of his chief duties was to collect fees. There were also 
the additional expenses of the new rooms, but a successful excursion by steam-boat 
to the Falls of Niagara enriched the Institute to the extent of £44 3s 11d. 


By 1846, when Hamilton had a population of 6,832 and was about to 
become a city. the Institute at the time of the annual meeting had 150 members 
and 629 volumes, but only 77 members were actually taking out books, and 
only 242 volumes were issued the previous year. The balance on hand was 
£31/9/6; they had been unable to arrange lectures; and the Reading Room was 
so little used that it was proposed to give it up. In fact, the Institute seems to 
have rather slumped in 1845 and 1846, possibly as a result of diversion of support 
to the Mercantile Library; but at the end of 1846 there was a revival of interest, 
and a vigorous campaign resulted in 128 new members (in a total of 226 “actual” 
members) to be reported at the annual meeting on February 26, 1847. There 
were 701 volumes in the Library and the circulation was about the same as 
the previous year. Receipts had been smaller, because the Dundas Institute had 
resolved upon an excursion first, and Hamilton had therefore only its fees, some 
£45, as income. During the year, the Institute had been moved to new rooms 
jointly occupied with the Building Society, and they looked forward to greater 
success now that “the want of more suitable rooms and the unsatisfactory manner 
in which the duties of sub-librarian and collector have been performed” have 
been remedied. A “flattering prospect” is now before the Institute. 


Slowly but surely the Institute does advance towards its objectives. In the 
fall of 1847 lectures were arranged, to be free to members’ families, 5/- for the 
course to others; and 200 copies are to be published. Discussion on incorporation 
are begun and a building fund considered. 
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Incorporation was secured in 1849. In that year also the question of 
admitting ladies to membership is first considered, and they discuss buying the 
building originally intended for a Methodist chapel. A course of lectures for 
1848-49 was advertised in the Provincialist for January 15, 1849, but the annual 
report of February 22, 1850, regrets that during “the past season” no lectures 
were possible, because the Mercantile Library Association was “before-hand with 
them in the engagement of a number of talented gentlemen for a similar purpose’. 
The “past season” must refer to the autumn of 1849 and the winter of 1850, as 
there are references in the minutes to lectures in the fall of 1848. 


In spite of this disappointment, the last annual report in the book is a 
very cheerful one. A festival in February, 1850, realized £70/1/7, and the 
committee is full of plans. 


Gratitude is expressed to Sheriff Thornas “For the lively interest which he 
has always manifested” in the Institute and for his services, given gratis, in securing 
the charter. In fact, “Credit in a very great degree is also due him not only that 
the Institute is in so flourishing a condition, or that its prospects are so flattering, 
but that it is in existence at the present nioment.” 


The report proposes “experimental and scientific lectures and that the 
services of some well qualified person should be engaged at an early date”. The 
Committee is also considering “the formation of evening classes for instruction 
in the various branches of an ordinary education and the rudiments of science”. 
The need for a hall seating 1,000 is also stressed. 


The Minute Book ends with a meeting on February 24, 1851, but the 
preceding year was one of great activity. The building project was advanced by 
securing from the City Council a site to the north of the present City Hall for 
a rent of £20 a year “in perpetuity”; and we leave them planning a great Festival, 
to be attended by the Governor-General and Sir Allan MacNab, to raise funds 
for the building. The most amusing episode in the whole book occurs at the last 
meeting recorded. 


| As we have hinted there was always a slight flavour of patronage about 
the whole Mechanics’ Institute movement, but on this occasion at least, the Institute 
asserted its independence of the “gentlemen” patrons. 


It was a meeting of the Committee it make arrangements for the festival, 
with A. Carpenter, Esq., in the chair. Present also were W. Leggo, James Robinson, 
W. G. Kerr, James Reid, Colin D. Reid, David Buchanan, E. Dalley, R. R. Smiley, 
T. Bain, J. M. Williams, P. Balfour, N. Powers, and John F. Moore, Secretary. 
Various members were appointed to take charge of the departments of the festival. 


Mr. Carpenter is to be master of ceremonies, Mr. Bain to be responsible 
for the Choral Society, Mr. Osborne, for the Band, Messrs. Simon and Green, the 
Post Office, Messrs. T. N. Best, Powers and Morrison the Door, and so on. The 
rest of the entry is worth quoting in full: 


The question was then asked what arrangement 
had been made for the due reception of His Excellency 
the Governor General? There was no one present pre- 
pared to give a satisfactory answer when the Secretary 
was ordered to write a note to the President respect- 
fully requesting his immediate attendance to- give the 
required information and further to act in the matter 
as may be agreed upon by this Committee. On his 
arrival Mr. Baker explained that it had been arranged 
privately between himself and Mr. Holden that they 
should meet His Excellency at Wellington Square early 
in the afternoon of the 25th. He also stated that the 
Sheriff intended to meet His. Excellency in his. official 
character. It was then named that the Hon. S. Mills, 
G. S. Tiffany, Esqr., Judge O’Reilly and R. Spence, Esqr. 
intended to proceed to Wellington Square for the same 
purpose, When it was moved. by Mr. W. Leggo, Sec- 
onded by Mr. Robinson and Resolved — 
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That it will be considered by the Directors of 
the Mechanics Institute an unfair interference, and one 
which would seriously compromise its Members were 
any individuals not acting with the Board to proceed 
in any way to meet His Excellency on his approach to 
this City —and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the following Gentlemen, who it is rumored have 
prepared to meet His Excellency in_ procession — viz. 
Hon. S. Mills, G. S. Tiffany, Esqr., Jude O'Reilly, R. 
Spence, Esqr. 


The following Gentlemen were then appointed 
as a deputation to wait on His Excellency and to meet 
him at Wellington Square for the purpose of welcom- 
ing and accompanying him to the Festival viz.: Messrs. 
Tee Holden, Distin, Leggo and Carpenter. It was 
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Moved by Mr. Robinson 


Seconded by Mr. Buchanan 


Resolved That the Sheriff of the United Counties 
as an old and warm friend of the Mechanics Institute 
be requested to accompany the Deputation of the Insti- 
tute be requested to accompany the Deputation of the 
Institute to meet His Excellency in coming to this City 


tomorrow. 
M. M. Williams. 


Opposite the first resolution a different hand has written “The Famous 
Resolution,” but we can only guess at the feelings it stirred up. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, the building was erected and for many 
years served as the chief meeting place of Hamilton, a more complete “cultural 
centre” than any we have now. Here is an outside view of the opening taken 
soe a London, Ontario paper, the Middlesex Prototype, Wednesday, April 20, 
1853: 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, HAMILTON 


Oh! How we want the railroad! Where time is 
a consideration, it annihilates distance and space, and 
instead of getting information second hand, would en- 
able us to present many matters of interest to our 
readers from personal observation. Time, in this instance, 
forced us to relinquish the pleasure of witnessing what 
must have been a proud event in Hamilton. At an 
expense of £4,000, this spacious building was erected, 
a description of which we find in the Canadian. The 
institute was opened on Friday last: 


The buildings of the Mechanics’ Institute 
are a credit to the city—we might say to the 
Province. The outside appearance is not only 
respectable, but handsome and tasteful, and does 
honor both to the designer and to the workmen. 
The news-room is large, well lighted and well 
furnished. The lecture room is really a spacious 
and splendid hall, measuring upwards of one 
hundred feet in length by about forty-five feet 
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in width, and thirty between the floor and the 
ceiling. The workmanship of the carpenter, the 
cabinet-maker, the upholsterer, and the plasterer 
are all of the first-class. It is elegantly lighted 
up with windows of large dimensions, and 
the night-lights are still more brilliant than 
the light of day. These consist of three gigantic 
gasaliers, something of a conical form, ten feet 
in height, and about five feet in diameter at 
the base. Each of these is composed of sixty 
chains of prisms, and contains thirty burners; 
and when all lighted up, have a truly dazzling 
appearance. 


Our Hamilton friends deserve great credit for 
their perseverance and exertion, now happily crowned 
with success. We sincerely hope the day may not be 
far distant, when London may be induced among her 
other public improvements, to erect a building more 
suited to her growing population and wealth than the 
present. 


The only other original record besides the first Minute Book which has 
survived is the circulation ledger of 1862-1864. The books are usually designated 
by number and entered under the member's name, with the dates thy were 
taken out and returned. How many of the members were “mechanics” only a 
thorough check of the directory would reveal, but turning the pages one rec- 
ognizes the names of many leading citizens: Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, Robert 
Chisholm, Joseph Lister, Doctor Mullin, Hugh Baker, Thomas Lees, John Muir, 
William Craigie, F. W. Fearman, to name a few at random. We are sorry to 
note that a very promising young man, J. M. Gibson,1 took out only one book, 
until we remember that he was pursuing his studies in Toronto at this time. 


By 1869, the city directory is able to announce triumphantly that “The 
Library ‘contains three thousand volumes, and the News-room is supplied with 
the latest leading newspapers, magazines and reviews of Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. The Public Hall, in connection with the Institute is one 
of the best in the Dominion, and has lately been fitted up with scenic and 
other theatrical appointments”. Alexander Rutherford was the superintendent, and 
the hall seated 1,000. People still living can remember going to plays there. 

Further light on the Institute is shed by provincial government reports. 
In 1851, the provincial legislature passed the first Act for the Incorporation and 
Better Management of Literary Associations, and Mechanics’ Institutes and Ham- 
ilton received its first government grant of $200. In 1868, Hamilton was the scene 
of the first meeting of the Association of Mechanics’ Institutes of Ontario, recalling 
the early dream of co-operation between Institutes. In 1859 the provincial grants 


(1) Later Sir John M. Gibson, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 
to the Institutes were withdrawn because, without adequate supervision, they 
were not being used to promote the primary object of evening classes, and the 
Institutes tended to become “mere circulating libraries”. The grants were resumed 
in 1868, when the Institutes were placed under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and in 1871 the maximum grant to one Institute was increased 
to $400, on a basis of two dollars for each one dollar raised locally. 


Possibly as a result of this provincial aid, the report of the Hamilton 
Institute for 1877-78 triumphantly announces: “Your Board have peculiar satis- 
faction in finding that their efforts in past years to establish a course of class 
instruction during the winter season have at length been crowned with complete 
success.” 
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A provincial survey of Mechanics’ Institutes of 1881 shows that classes 
were being given in the Hamilton Institute in Writing, Arithmetic, and Mathe- 
matics, Bookkeeping and Penmanship, Drawing and English composition. The 
Library had 7,140 volumes and issued 27,277 books in the preceding year. The 
report states that the Hamilton Institute “vies in importance with the Toronto 
Mechanics’ Institute, but the accommodation for members is not so good. The 
Library is badly lighted, and there are no recreation or Class Rooms. It was 
proposed to make certain changes in the building, which would provide much 
more suitable rooms. The Evening Classes are held in the Hamilton Collegiate 
Institute, the teachers being paid at the rate of $50.00 for each course of 26 
lessons.” But, alas, in the 1882 report of the Department of Education: “In 
consequence of financial difficulties, this Institute is temporarily closed.” One ° 
explanation that has been given is that the Institute was over-ambitious in mak- 
ing over its hall into a regular theatre and never recovered from the expense, but 
the whole history of the Mechanics’ Institute movement shows that the Institutes 
were attempting far too big a ask for voluntary organizations. Since they began 
their work, elementary education, secondary education, technical education and 
libraries have gradually been transferred from private to public auspices. Much 
of the instruction which the Institutes tried to give is now included within the 
limits of the compulsory school course. Adult education and recreation, pioneered 
by the Mechanics’ Institutes, are still in the process of widening their scope and 
securing tax support. Though they can never be confined to public institutions, 
the trend seems to be towards more government responsibility for the whole 
field the Mechanics’ Institutes tried to cover, and the new Ontario Adult Educa- 
tion Board (now the Community Programmes division of the Department of 
Education) is the logical successor of the Board of Arts and Manufactures, which 
supervised the Institutes from 1857 to 1868. 


In its financial difficulties the Hamilton Institute appealed to the City 
Council, but a by-law to grant it $5,000.00 was defeated in January 1882, and 
the sheriff moved in. The assets were sold at public auction, the Dundas Institute 
buying many of the books, but a few are also to be found in the Hamilton 


Public Library. 


In the 1883 Directory, 33 James Street North is still listed as the Mech- 
anics’ Institute, but by 1885 it is part of the St. Nicholas Hotel, and all that 
can be seen of it today (1947) is a rough stone wall, part of the north wall 
of the T. Eaton Company’s store. 


After 1882, Hamilton was again without a library for some years except 
for lending libraries in bookstores, one of which was started by R. T. Lancefield, 
who had been an occasional assistant in the Mechanics’ Institute. Possibly it was 
on this account that he was chosen to be the first librarian of the Hamilton 


Public Library. 


A public library became a legal possibility in 1882, when the Ontario 
Legislature passed the first Public Libraries Act. Up to this point, municipalities 
had done practically nothing for libraries. Now suddenly almost the whole respon- 
sibility was thrust upon them. Though the legislative grants were much larger 
(in proportion to total expenditures) for a number of years, than later they were 
to be. it was not until 1946, that the City of Hamilton, like many others, had 
to be persuaded that a library was worth half, or even a quarter of a mill, 


in the tax-rate. 


The first attempt to pass a library by-law on May 15, 1885, resulted in 
failure, though some of the opponents stated their willingness to have a library 
if they could be sure that the library board “would not go the full length of 
its tether and make the library cost the city the full half-mill on the dollar 
every year”. A quarter-mill, or $5,000.00 was thought to be a reasonable sum 


to expend. 
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Both the Board of Education and the Hamilton Association were, interested 
in the question, and the advocates of the library led by Sir John M. Gibson were 
successful in getting the by-law passed on January 7, 1889, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Freeholders Association, and of a chairman at one mecting who 
phrased a resolution in favour of the by-law thus: “All those people who are 
in favour of taxing poor people in order to buy books for rich people to read, 
and also to waste the city money, please hold up their hands.” 


But though the passing of the by-law solved the problem with which 
book-lovers had been struggling for over half a century, one does not establish 
a good library overnight. The early meetings of the Board were lively and. dis- 
putatious, to the great entertainment of newspaper readers of the period. An un- 
fortunate result of the dissentions was the resignation of Mr. H. B. Witton from 
the Board, in August of 1889, in protest against some of the proceedings. He 
never lost interest in the Library, however, and on his death in 1921 he left 
his valuable library to the institution he had helped to found. 


1836 ENGINE HOUSE USED BY THE INSTITUTE 1839-44 


Courtesy The Hamilton Spectator 
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The Board was also plagued for some time by the unguarded assurances 
of some of the supporters of the by-law that the cost would not exceed a 
quarter of a mill, and the first annual report apologizes at length for the need 
to ask for very nearly the maximum statutory grant of half a mill “for a few 
years to come’, The Library also passed through major crises in 1901 and 1921, 
but this is not the place to recount those “old unhappy, far-off things and 
battles long ago”. Through it all, the library has grown and improved its services, 
until now there can hardly be a citizen who would willingly see it follow the 
Mechanics’ Institute into oblivion. 


Though we cannot go into the history of the Hamilton Public Library 
in detail here, we may be allowed to close with an account of its present 
position (1947). . 


The Hamilton Public Library is owned by the City of Hamilton and 
administered by an Independent Board, three members of which are appointed 
by the City Council, three by the Board of Education, and two by the Separate 
School Board. It has a book stock of 185,000 volumes in the main library; four 
regular branches, and two children’s branches; and extensive collections of pamph- 
lets, clippings and pictures. A film library has recently been started. The circulation 
in 1946 was over 829,000 volumes. 


According to the latest report on libraries by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (figures for 1943), of the seven cities in Canada with over 100,000 
population, Hamilton ranks fifth in population, but its library is second in total 
circulation and in circulation per capita, third in expenditures, and third in number 
of volumes. However, our chief claim to fame in the Dominion rests on ‘our reference 
and information service—especially on the care that is expended to make our col- 
lections serve the needs of business and industry, the schools and students of all 
kinds, the churches, study clubs and social agencies. Over a hundred years of 
effort, voluntary and municipal, have brought us a long way from James Cahill 
and the “floating library” of the Young Men’s Debating Club in 1834. 


OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON AND GORE 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE — 1839 


Sir Allan Napier MacNab, Patron; Colin Campbell Ferrie, President; 
E. Cartwright Thomas, John Young, Robert Wetherall, Vice- 
Presidents; Andrew Steven, Treasurer; P. Thornton, Librarian; George 
Sunley and Nehemiah Ford, Secretaries. 


HAMILTON MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — 1845 


The Right Honourable Lord Metcalfe, Patron; James MacIntyre, 
President; William F. Murray, Vice-President; Edward Adams, 
Treasurer; James E. Sabine, Corresponding Secretary; Wm. G. 
Fergusson, Recording Secretary; Robert Moore, Edward Fergusson, 
David Buchanan, Joseph Ward, George W. Brega, Committee; The 
Rev. John Gamble Geddes, The Rev. Alexander Gale, Honorary 
members. 


HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD — 1889 


John Muir, Chairman; Adam Rutherford, H. B. Witton, Fred 
Walter, F. W. Fearman, Rev. Samuel Lyle, George Lynch-Staunton, 
Charles Leyden, Mayor Doran. 


HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD — 1947 


Mr. A. J. Holloway, Chairman; Mr. J. P. Bell, Mr. A. A. Brown, 
Dean Charles Burke, Judge E. F. Lazier, Mr. W. H. Lovering, Dr. 
R. Y. Parry, Mr. F. E. Perney, and Mayor Sam Lawrence. 


Note: Dean Charles Burke was Chairman at the time of the 
Hamilton Centennial in 1946. 
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CITY PLANNING IN HAMILTON 


by J. T. C. Waram, City Planning Commissioner 


(An address to the Society on December 14, 1962.) 


LJLOE, CITY, THE COUNTY AND THE TOWN OF BURLINGTON 


I propose to speak about Hamilton city planning in the City proper, but 
by that, 1 do not mean to imply that our planning and thinking should, or does, 
stop abruptly at the City Limits — Lake Ontario to the north, Stoney Creek and 
Saltfleet to the east, Highway 53 and Glanford to the south, and Dundas and 
Burlington to the west. We are all aware that growth is occurring in these 
neighbouring municipalities, and that this growth affects and is affected by what 
occurs within the City proper. Nor do I mean to imply that the City area of 
about 32,000 acres or 50 square miles is the desirable unit in which to plan, since 
obviously our present boundaries are only imaginary lines, which do not conform 
to the total area that must be planned for during the next 20 to 25 years. As 
many of you probably know, planning is also being done in the entire County 
area surrounding the City by the Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Area Board and 
Department, which has equal representation from the City and County; and in 
the neighbouring Town of Burlington, where there is a small but well-directed 
Planning Department. There is a growing awareness between these three planning 
units — the City, the County and the Town of Burlington — that we must accept 
for the time being the unrealistic administrative boundaries which now exist, but 
that our planning must be integrated as though the combined area were one large 
administrative unit. This is a difficult thing to do, especially when you have a 
competitive atmosphere such as now exists between the City of Hamilton and 
the Town of Burlington. A recent example, though, of a sense of co-operation is 
the concept of the Transportation Study currently being conducted and due to 
be released about June, 1963. In this study, the area being considered as a planning 
unit combines the City, the County and the Town of Burlington. 


Il. THE PURPOSE OF PLANNING — OUR PRESENT OFFICIAL PLAN 


The ultimate purpose of our planning in the City of Hamilton is the 
formulation of a Comprehensive Official Plan, which is designed to guide the future 
development of all phases of City growth and redevelopment in the best interests 
of public health, safety, and welfare. 


Do we have such an “Official Plan” now, and what do we mean by the 
-term “Official. Plan’? 


The truth is — we do not have such a true Official Plan at present. This 
may come as a surprise to you, since you have no doubt heard or read about the 
Official Plan of the City. It is true that we have an Official Plan of sorts, but 
all it actually is, is a Land Use Plan, which shows the City divided into five 
different classifications of land use; — namely “Residential”, “Commercial”, “Indus- 
trial”, “Agricultural” and “Civic and Cultural”. This Plan was prepared in the 
late forties and was adopted in 1949. The only major amendments which have 
been made to this Plan since then, are additions which were required when we 
annexed part of Barton and Ancaster in 1952, parts of Saltfleet in 1956 and 1958, 
and parts of Barton, Ancaster, Glanford and Saltfleet in 1960. The function of 
this plan is supposed to be to designate the best future use of land for each parcel 
of property in the City, but actually it does not do this now, since it is out-of-date. 
It can probably best be described as a Plan which freezes the existing use of land. 
In many cases, this is the correct use, but in other cases the determination of 
the best use of land must be based on much more thorough studies than those 
which have been completed so far. 
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Ul. WHAT THE OFFICIAL PLAN SHOULD BE, 
AND WHAT WE ARE DOING ABOUT PREPARING ONE 


From what I have said so far, you have probably deduced that we are in 
need of a new Official Plan, and you are quite right. In January, 1963, the City 
Planning Department will present an Official Plan program to the Planning Board, 
setting forth a complete list of the studies and analyses to be made, what these 
studies will contain and reveal, how long it will take to make them and when 
they will be completed. Tonight you are going to have a preview of this program 
for the new Official Plan. 


The word “comprehensive” is the key to all true planning, and is the very 
essence of a true Official Plan. I have already told you that our present plan is 
only a Land Use Plan, and is not built on a firm foundation of basic studies. What 
is necessary is to conduct all the surveys which will enable us to have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our Plan is the best one that can be produced after all the facts 
have been thoroughly investigated, after desirable objectives have been decided 
upon, and after intelligent forecasts have been made. For unless we work out a 
comprehensive community plan for general development and redevelopment, we 
are just muddling along, wasting our constructive energies in trying to solve one 
problem at a time. Without this plan, we cannot expect to guide our own fate, 
and we will be on the verge of chaos accompanied by galloping obsolescence, and 
dominated by forces and developments beyond our knowledge, guidance, or control. 
We need such a plan to fill the need for a great and practicable dream, a sense 
of purpose — something to guide each enterprise, public and private, in its 
forward expansion, and something to inspire confidence and devotion. Without 
such a long-range plan there is little chance that anything really intelligent, 
efficient, or noble will happen, in spite of all the energy and promise wrapped up 
in our bursting metropolitan area. The opportunity is there, but the ideas, the 
plans, the dreams must be pulled together. 


The most important studies for, and elements of, the Official Plan are 
as follows: 


A) Urban Growth 


Assuming that we are planning as far ahead as the year 1985, what will 
our growth be by that time, and where will it occur? Our studies have indicated 
that we can anticipate an average annual population growth of 2.2%, which means 
that our present population of 270,000 will have increased to 454,000 within the 
City’s confines by 1985. This population will be distributed almost equally between 
the lower and upper levels of the City: 220,000 persons below and 210,000 persons 
on the Mountain. This means an increase of 130,000 on the Mountain, whereas 
below the increase will be only 30,000. 


In the area below the Mountain, we predict that by 1985, all the small 
residential pockets in the North End of the City will have been replaced by 
industrial development, thus decreasing the population in these areas. At the same 
time. there will he an increasing density of population in the area near the Central 
Business District, as new apartments are built to replace existing lower density 
dwelling facilities. To these must be added the building up within the next five to ten 
years of the below-the-Mountain area east of the Red Hill Creek, which is expected 
to accommodate some 30,000 persons. 


Accompanying this urban growth will be, of course, the growth of all the 


facilities necessary to serve it, — new schools, hospitals, parks, shopping centres, 
libraries, cemeteries and so forth. This brings up the question of 


B) Land Use and Re-Use 


Our aim is not only to use the various types of land for their best uses, 
but also to locate the various new facilities in their most appropriate relationship 
to the residential, commercial or industrial areas they serve. 
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What about industrial land use? Is the existing industry in the right location? 
Where will new industry be located,-and how much tand wiil we need.for it? The 
answer is that, generally speaking, our industry is well located, on the ee | 
side of the prevailing wind. New industrial areas are to be provided to the east 
of Red Hill Creek where there are some 935 acres of undeveloped land which will 
be serviced next year. A much smalier area is planned on the Mountain within the 
City Limits, but if this does not prove adequate to serve the Mountain area, there 
is a much larger undeveloped area just to the east of it, which is now located 
in Saltfleet Township, but which can be provided with water and sewer services 
by the City once a large trunk sewer has peen extended up to the Red Hill Creek 
Ravine. There will also be industrial development. along the west side of the 
Beach Strip, and north of the Canai. 


What about commercial land-use? What will happen to our Central Business 
District? Will there be a monotonous repetition of strip-commercial development 
along all our new arteries, such as we now see on so much of Barton Street, and 
King Street? How will our new living areas be served? Will there be another 
commercial development on the Mountain, similar to the Centre? 


We have recently started a Special Study on our Centrai Business District 
to work out a plan for its future development. As far as land uses are concerned, 
we feel that there are a number of uses there now which we would like to see 
removed and replaced. We would like to see-a tightly-knit shopping area at the 
very core, surrounded by a belt of good office building development. The Gore 
ef: course would remain as an attractive open area. Although the traffic people 
don’t agree with us, we planners feel that it would be a great boon to the core 
area if the westbound through traffic on King Street could be directed around 
to the north of the shopping area, so that the Gore might only carry transit and 
delivery traffic, or might, if carried to the extreme, become a_ pedestrian mall. 
Of course, we are realists, and know that the mere drawing of a plan will not 
bring about the reconstruction of our Downtown area. There must be motivating 
factors that will make this possible. Perhaps, as some think, the in-filling of part 
of the area with new civic buildings, such as the proposed new Magistrates’ Court, 
will add the necessary spark to a re-building movement. We feel that something 
much more fundamental than this is needed, and that is a sense of personal 
responsibility by the landowners in the area. It is a well-known fact that much 
‘of the land in our Downtown Area is owned by relatively few estates and companies, 
some of whom have done little or nothing to re-furbish and re-build this area. 
These people are satisfied as long as their income from the rental of these properties 
brings in a fair return. Will these people voluntarily join in a movement to breathe 
new life into the Central Business District, or will other forces be necessary? Was 
Mr. Zeckendorf right when he said that the only way we could renew our Downtown 
Area would be to get all the large industries in the City to build office buildings 
there? Perhaps we will have to fall back on City intervention again. Perhaps 
municipalities like ours will have to get Urban Renewal legislation broadened _ so 
that it may also be used in the clearance, rehabilitation, and rebuilding of our 
central commercial areas: But until we know what we want our Central Business 
District to look like, and what uses we want there, there is no use to talk about 
re-building it. In our study of this area, we hone to create an image, a pattern, 
a model if you wish, that- will serve as a guide to the renowal of this worn-out 
area. Don’t mistake me, please — it is not all in bad shape; it has its good features 
that must be preserved, such as the Gore Park area, some of its fine old buildings, 
and so forth. However, we must also think about what should replace its worn-out 
buildings and parking-spaces when these are removed; how its traffic should be 
re-oriented, and where pedestrians can go; whether the types of buildings: are in 
‘the right relationship to each other; and whether it is a convenient, attractive place 
in which to work and shop. 


Strip commercial development should be eliminated wherever possible. Many 
areas now zoned for eoxmnerce along major arteries, but.where existing development 
is residential, should be re-zoned to permit only such residential development, and 
no new development of this type should be permitted. Strip commercial development 
has a most depressing effect on adjacent residential buildings, and. attracts curb- 
parking which in turn interferes with traffic flow. 


In our new areas on the Mountain, we are discouraging this type of 


development, and instead we are planning shopping centres of two types. A larger 
form, similar to the Mountain Plaza or Fennell Square, where adequate off-street 
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parking is provided, and all buildings are set back a considerable distance from 
the street. Besides this form, there will be a smaller neighbourhood type of shopping 
centre, on an area of not over one acre (300° frontage x 150’ depth) which will 
be located right at the centre of each new residential neighbourhood. It will be 
located near the school site, a church site and apartments, and would have ample 
setbacks so as not to interfere with nearby residential development. 


Our plans indicate that a shopping centre similar to “The Centre” — which 
we call a “regional shopping centre’ — will be required in a central location on 
the Mountain. This will not in any sense be a duplication of our Downtown area, 
but will merely supplement it. 


One problem we run into in the rezoning of already developed commercial 
areas is the form of arteriosclerosis induced by the old zoning. Because a parcel 
is zoned commercial — even though used for residential purposes — the owner gets 
the idea that we are depreciating the value of his property if we rezone it, and 
he wants to be compensated for this fictional “loss of value”. This makes one 
wonder if our present form of zoning is the correct one, or if we should revise 
our thinking and adopt a method the purpose of which is to create human values 
instead of real estate values. But more about that later. 


What about residential land-use? What will our living areas of the future 
be like? Will there be much change? 


The best example of what some of our new residential areas will be like 
is to explain what we are planning in relation to new development on the Mountain. 
In this area we are pre-planning entire new residential sections on the “neighbour- 
hood” basis. That is, we are taking each new area large enough to support a 
public school — generally about 200 acres in size — and shaping this into a new 
neighbourhood. In each of these, a central school and park site of from 10 to-15 
acres has already been acquired, around which will be grouped other neighbourhood 
facilities such as church sites, a shopping area, and low density or high density 
apartment houses. It is our belief that some of these new neighbourhoods should 
be comprised of mixed types of housing, — that is, some single-family, some 
two-family, some row houses, some low-density and some high-density apartment 
houses — all of this on the theory that the neighbourhood should offer varied 
types of housing accommodation, so that all age-groups, family-groups, and single 
persons may be housed, and live in proximity to each other. The different types 
of housing would be carefully sited, so that all buildings and their respective 
functions would be in harmonious relationship to one another. 


In such a neighbourhood. we plan for a population density of about 30 
persons per gross acre, which will give a neighbourhood population of 6,000. The 
percentage of the different housing types might be broken down for example 
as follows: High-density apartments, 16 per cent; low-density apartments and row- 
housing, 20 per cent; two-family housing, 20 per cent; and single-family housing, 
44 per cent. I would like to say at this point that the example I have just given 
you is a “typical” neighbourhood, used as a_guide in development only, so that 
you will understand that each neighbourhood will not be exactly alike. Instead, 
variations of design will be encouraged so as to avoid monotony. 


I have just described the development of new residential areas. But what 
about our older residential areas, in some of which obsolescence and decay have 
set in, and where there is need for public action to prevent further deterioration 
and to protect what is good? What we are talking about here, of course, is Urban 
Renewal. The first thing we must decide is, what is the best future use of the 
land. If it is industrial, such as in the residential pockets I mentioned earlier, then 
this new use should be recognized in the Urban Renewal plans. If on the other 
hand, the best future use is the existing residential use, and this is the predominant 
use, we must apply planning and other measures in the re-design of such areas 
to help re-create a pleasant living atmosphere, and provide all necessary facilities. 


Take for example the present plan for the renewal of the North End area. 
What is the present condition of this area, and why is it necessary to consider it 
now for Urban Renewal? Before I answer these questions. I would like to remind 
you that in 1958, the City conducted a comprehensive Urban Renewal Study, the 
result of which was that some nine different areas were recommended as “Redevelop- 
ment Areas” in which Urban Renewal measures are required. A priority for the 
redevelopment of these areas was recommended. 
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Priority Area No. 1 was the Van Wagner’s-Crescent Beach Area of about 
180 acres, located in the east end, which, as you all probably know, has been 
cleared of the dilapidated, winterized summer cottages which existed, and has 
been re-planned as a large park and recreation area to be known as “Confederation 
Park”. When the Mayor’s Urban Renewal Committee was appointed two years ago, 
its first job was to decide which area should next be considered for renewal. Priority 
Areas No. 2 and No. 3 were the areas on the north side of York Street, extending 
all the way from Dundurn Park to Bay Street, and these areas were obviously high 
on the list. However, the Committee decided not to tackle these areas first for 
One very good reason. It was known that a Transportation Study was to be 
conducted, and that one of the most essential highway facilities to be considered 
in this Study was the location of a new expressway connecting the Chedoke 
Expressway to the Downtown Area, and the Industrial Area. It appeared very 
likely that such a highway facility would have to pass through or near Priority 
Areas No. 2 and No. 3. The Committee therefore decided to consider Priority 
Area No. 4, which is the North End. 


The present character and condition of this area is as follows: It has an 
area of about 280 acres, and is bounded on the west and north by the Harbour, 
on the east by Wellington Siyeet, and on the south by the main line of the C.N. 
Railway. There are some 7,800 people living here now, most of whom live in 
one-family and two-family houses, some of which are very old. In our 1958 Study, 
we found that more than one-half of the dwelling units were in poor structural 
condition, We also found that there were several other factors which indicatéd 
the need for urban renewal in this area. 


1) Traffic: Through, heavy, industrial traffic now passes through the heart 
of the area via Bay Street and Burlington Street. The removal of this traffic is 
essential to its renewal as a good residential area. Our present plan calls for a 
Perimeter Road along the south and east sides of the Area, to carry through traffic 
around instead of through the area. 


2) Park, Recreation and Schocl Areas. The existing Bennetto Public School 
is very ancient and actually a serious fire-hazard. It is located on less than one 
acre of land. The park and recreation area — Eastwood Park — is a nice park 
and fairly large, 17 acres, but it is located at the extreme edge of the area, in a 
most inconvenient place in relation to its use by the residents. To make the most 
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effective use, the park and recreation area should be combined with or adjacent 
to the school area. A central site to accommodate schools, park and recreation. is 
therefore required, and this is included in our Renewal Plan for the area, in which 
we propose the acquisition of some 10 to 12 acres for this purpose. In the future, 
this central site would accommodate two new public schools (a junior and a senior), 
a new Separate school, a neighbourhood park, and a recreation area between the 
two public schools. This central area is so sited that it will include at its edge, 
two existing churches. 


3) Mixed Land Uses: Although predominantly residential in character, there 
are certain land uses in the area which should be removed in order to ensure a 
healthy future and to protect this as a living area. A few industries, all of them 
small except one, now exist and these should be relocated elsewhere. The only 
large one is the former Canadian Cotton Mill on James Street, which looms above 
the surrounding dwellings and has a most blighting effect. The Plan calls for the 
acquisition of this property, the clearance of the ancient buildings, and their 
replacement with new housing. 


Along James Street, all the way from the C.N.R. to Burlington Street, there 
is an almost iminterrupted commercial strip, most of which is sub-marginal in 
character, ard which has the usual depressing effect on adjacent real estate. The 
Plan calls for the gradual elimination of this strip, and its replacement with new 
housing. In the later stages of the Plan, it is proposed to create a new designed 
shopping centre on James Street, in the vicinity of Burlington Street; north of this 
would be an office building area, centred around the existing Harbour Commission 
Building. 


I do not wish to create the impression, however, of a large residential area, 
which is served by only one new shopping centre. The area is now well-stocked 
with small corner grocery stores, and it is expected that these will remain to serve 
the everyday needs of the residents. 


4) Bayfront Access: Another feature of the Plan will be that it will provide 
access to recreational facilities on the Bay. The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 
have been following a plan for several years now of redeveloping the bayfront 
area west of James Street for uses such as the Yacht Club, the Rowing Club, the 
Marina, and their present plans call for the filling in of an extensive area to provide 
for a new Marina, new parking areas, etc. One good possibility that is being 
currently investigated, is the acquisition of the adjacent area to the south, which 
is now occupied by old boat liveries, and its redevelopment with additional water- 
front facilities, including the provision of a new access road. The result would be 
a continuous stretch of publicly-controlled land, extending westerly and southerly 
from the H.M.C.S. Star, at the north end of Catharine Street, to Strachan Street, 
just north of the Canadian National Railway.. This is a most important feature of 
the plan, in my opinion, since it will fill a need that has been sadly lacking — 
that of an area where the public has access to one of the outstanding attractions 
in the City — our Bay. Such a development will also complement the future 
redevelopment of the area for housing purposes. 


5) New Housing — What will happen to the housing in the North End 
area? The Urban Renewal Committee will carry out a programme of spot clearance 
of bad housing, and its replacement with new housing of a higher density, or 
with good houses relocated from clearance areas. But rehabilitation of existing 
housing will be the princival aim. Much of the housing is still good, but requires 
fixing up. Measures will have to be adopted to aid home-owners to rehabilitate 
this housing. There is, however, an area which it is felt justifies a high-density 
type of development. This is the area along the northern and western edges 
overlooking the Bayfront. The Plan envisages new high-rise apartments in these 
locations, and the Committee feels that the closeness of this area to the Downtown 
area, justifies this type of development here. 


In connection with the relocation of industries from this area, I should 
mention that Priority Area No. 3, which is the area bounded by the C.N.R., Bay 
Street. York Street and Queen Street, is the location which the Committee feels 
should be redeveloped for industrial purposes. This area is again one of mixed 
uses, with housing dominating the southern portion and industry the northern. The 
eventual removal of all housing from this area would provide good sites for the 
relocation of industries moved from other areas, such as the North End area, and 
for the location of new industry. 
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C) Planning Units 


Something I should have mentioned right at the beginning of my talk is 
what I will call “planning units”. In order to be able to plan for future development 
we must divide our City into units, which we call “planning units”. There are 
several sizes of these, the smallest of which I have already referred to as the 
“Neighbourhood unit”. This is a living area large enough to support a public 
school; and the facilities required in such a unit, in addition to the public school, 
are the neighbourhood park, the smali shopping centre, and church sites. In most 
of our undeveloped areas, these units will have an area of 200 acres, but the range 
can be anywhere from 100 to 300 acres in size. The next larger “planning unit” 
we use is called a “Community” and consists of a group of adjacent neighbourhoods. 
The “Community” supports certain additional facilities; such as: a high school; a 
community park, part of which is devoted to active recreation and part to passive 
recreation; a larger shopping centre than the neighbourhood type; etc. Finally, 
our largest planning unit is the “district unit” which is an area having generally 
about 3 communities. This unit supports such facilities as a “district park”, a large 
type of park facility available for active sports use, but also with picnic areas. 


In our planning for 1985, we have divided the City into 10 districts (5 
below and 5 above the Mountain), 29 communities and 98 neighbourhoods. Instead 
of numbering each neighbourhood, however, we have given each one a distinctive 
name, usually based on its historical background, and new plans of subdivision, 
for example, are identified by this neighbourhood name. For example, the area 
east of James Street and south of the T.H.& B. Railway is known as “Corktown” 
and the Westdale area is known by that name. 


D) Transportation 


As I mentioned earlier, the City, in co-operation with the Department of 
Highways, and with the aid of Consultants, is conducting a Transportation Study 
of the City, County and Town of Burlington. When completed and accepted by 
local authorities, the Transportation Plan recommended by this Study will become 
in a sense the Transportation section of the Official Plan. This study will include 
recommendations for the provision of new freeways or limited-access highways, the 
widening and improvement of existing arterials, channelizations for traffic improve- 
ments, and additions and alterations to our transit system. It will be a long-term 
plan to cover required work during the next twenty years. 


This Transportation Study will almost certainly include the following 
recommendations, with regard to major highway facilities: 


(1) An east-west expressway below the Mountain, connecting the Chedoke 
Expressway in the west with the Queen Elizabeth Way in the east. This 
will probably pass north of the Central Business District. Access points 
will be provided, so as to furnish connections between this high-speed facility 
and collector streets leading to the Central Business District and to the 
Industrial Area. 


(2) An east-west expressway on the Mountain, which would extend at the 
west end from a point on the Chedoke Expressway, south of Mohawk Road, 
to the eastern end of the Mountain, where it would turn and proceed 
northerly, through the Red Hill Creek Ravine to connect with the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, somewhere between Woodward Avenue and Highway 20. 


(3) A north-south expressway, or similar type of facility, connecting the 
two east-west expressways I have just described. This, of course, means 
a highway connecting the lower and higher levels of the City and to be 
effective, it would either have to be a tunnel construction, or an open-cut 
through the Mountain Face, with an elevated structure below. 


(4) An expressway duplicating the present Skyway on the Beach Strip. This 
would be necessary to take all the additional traffic generated by the 
east-west expressway at the lower level, and which wishes to proceed 
northerly and easterly to Burlington and Toronto. Another possibility, 
instead of this duplicated Skyway, would-be a bridge across the bay, 
extending from the vicinity of Burlington Street in the North End to. the 
north shore of Burlington, and on from there to connect with Highway 403 
(which is the easterly extension of the Chedoke Expressway ). 
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Such a system as I have described, together with the existing Queen Elizabeth 
Way and the Chedoke Expressway now under construction, will provide a complete 
loop-system of high-speed-limited-access highways encirling the City, with cross- 
connections at the half-way marks. 


E) Zoning 


The question of zoning is one which affects everyone who owns or occupies 
property in the City, since it prescribes the use to which their land can be put. 
Our Zoning Bylaw, which was adopted 12 years ago in 1950, was based on the 
type of legislation used in the United States. It is a permissive type of bylaw 
which divides the City into 2 Agricultural Districts, 10 Residential Districts, 10 
Commercial Districts, and 4 Industrial Districts, or a total of 26 Districts. Each 
parcel of land in the City is zoned in one of these Districts. The Bylaw sets forth 
the uses that are permitted in each District and prescribes in addition regulations 
for the height of buildings, the width and depth of front, side and rear yards, 
the minimum lot area and lot width required for each building, the parking 
regulations, etc. 


In our opinion the present Bylaw has become outmoded, and we are badly 
in need of new legislation based on the proposed new Official Plan, and incorpor- 
ating the following features: 


Authority should be delegated to the Planning Board to vary the regulations 
so as to ensure the most appropriate development of the property. 


The Bylaw should be simplified so that it can be understood by all. 


The Zoning Map should be revised to reflect the best use of the land rather 
than the use which will bring the greatest financial return. Far too much frontage 
on arterial streets has been zoned Commercial; enough, in fact, to care for a 
population three times as large as the present one. 


F) Control Over New Development 


The Planning Board and the City must continue to control new development 
and subdivisions in line with the City’s ability to provide facilities and services. 


G) Parks and Recreation Sites 


Adequate standards for the different types of parks and recreation sites are 
being studied, and once approved, the Planning Board can complete the “Public 
Lands” section of the Official Plan. Then we can acquire the necessary lands in 
those areas where playgrounds and parks are badly needed, attacking first the 
older, built-up sections of the City, with Urban Renewal projects in mind, and 
providing for the lands to be used jointly for school-recreational and other recreational 


purposes. 


H) Capital Budget 


For some years now, all City departments have budgetted their recommenda- 
tions for capital projects to be constructed during the ensuing five years. This 
budget is reviewed each year, and a new year added after selecting the projects 
most urgently required. Thus the urgent projects are completed, and the less 
urgent ones are deferred. Once a comprehensive Official Plan has been adopted, 
it will serve as a guide in formulating this Capital Budget. 


Conclusion 


I have attempted to tell you about some of the planning we have done, 
and about the studies we are currently undertaking or propose to carry out in 
the future. Although the time was too short for a complete coverage, I hope that 
I wie been able to give you some insight into our work and what we are planning 
to do. 
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CROWN PATENTEES OF BEVERLY TOWNSHIP 
by Mabel Burkholder and T. Roy Woodhouse 


Beverly Township, along with Ancaster and West Flamborough, was not 
surveyed until 1793 when Augustus Jones laid out the Governor’s Road and the 
four adjacent concessions. John Stegman surveyed the north half of the township 
in 1797, but it had to be resurveyed in 1832. Containing 70,200 acres, Beverly 
is by far the largest township in Wentworth County, but much of its area is 
limestone with only a thin layer of soil, or is too swampy for agriculture, consequently 
this township was settled very slowly. 


The first grants of land went to ex-soldiers and United Empire Loyalists, 
but many of them must have settled elsewhere and sold their Beverly land, because 
some of them did not register their Crown patent, especially in the rocky and 
swampy sections. As a result, the first name to be recorded in the Registry Office 
is often that of the second (or maybe third or fourth) owner, with registration 
dates for the Crown patent as late as 1870 in some cases. 


Beverly, due to its undesirable areas, settled very slowly, the earliest settle- 
ments being along the Governor’s Road, followed by some along the Waterloo 
Road. The first assessment roll of Gore District, in 1816, lists only sixty families 
living in Beverly, and ten years later there were 133 families, but by 1836 there 
were over 400; therefore it was not until the 1830’s that Beverly really started to 
fill up with actual settlers. The earliest census is the 1824 assessment roll which 
records 617 persons. The 1861 census records a peak of 6,339 persons, but the 
population dwindled thereafter. 


The following names and dates were copied from the County Registry Oftice 
by Mabel Burkholder, and were edited by T. Roy Woodhouse: 


CONCESSION ONE 


Loe ec Pt-or Date 
NAME No. Lot Acres Registered 
Isaac Shaver, settled Lot 2, in 1811 .. A All 20 1852 
Lt.-Col. William Jarvis — 2 1 <All 200 June 28, 1820 
Philip Will, bought 1822 Pein ii, ce Le 29 <All 200 Mar. 6, 1816 


John Mannen, 


bought from his wife, Eliz’th Cooley - 3) All» 200 Nov. 19, 1519 
Joseph Brown, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers —__... 4 All 200 Mar. 19, 1798 
MeechOinGCON. ee a ee de 5 All 200 1824 
Anna Bray _ = Pow.5 Pear? 6 NY% 100 May 21, 1824 
John Calonank came + Pan 1812 aes Tare! 6 S &% 100 1835 
James Kalar, settled Lot 7 in 1817, bought 1818 7 All 200 Mar. 19, 1830 
George Hall, settled and bought 1826 __. 8 eh 200 os - ee 

with famil ee ae 200 ec. 28, 182 
hee oe a ae with seni oo 10. call 200 tine: TV eLS07 
Benoni Vansickle, came from Waterloo Cty. 1806 11 N% 9TY% 1854 
Titus Geer Simons, he 

a Pte. in Queen’s Loyal Rangers «12s All 200 Oct. 10, 1821 


Lot 

NAME No. 

William Chisholm, lived Oakville —............_ 18 
Titus Geer Simons, 

a Pte. in Queen’s Loyal, Rangers ............. 14 
Rober Browns ose ne oe ee ee eo 
Isaac Blasdale (Blasdell), settled 1796 ....... 16 
John French, arrived Ft. Niagara 1794 _. 17 
Joshua Hunt, settled Niagara on the Lake 18 
Rene Augustin, Comte de Chalus _.-------- 19-21 
John ‘Hardy, Sgt. 84th Regt. aie 
George Reid, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers -.-.... 23 
Philip: Mosier 22. vc-= ak eee ee 
Lazarus Griffith, 

from, NJ. 1794 to Anc., then Bev. ._......._— a5. 
John Depue, a Lieut., settled Barton Li Co = 26 
Jacob Darby, came from Maine 1802 -__ 27 
David Shannon, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 28 


George Field, son of a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 29 
Alexander Mercle (Markle), brother of 4 Rangers 30 
William Cope, to Ft. Niagara 1785, to Bev. 1795 31 
Henry Cope, 


son of Wm. from Pa.“to N:¥. to Can, = 32 
Conrad Cope, son of Wm., settled 1795 ____ 1 333 
Dawiel (Comuvall 2 eee eee ee ed 
Alesander Allan’ c0:2 hes ee cee OD 
Margaret Allan, (wife of Alex) —=.+....< 36 


CONCESSION TWO 


Isaac Shaver, settled Lot 2/1 in 181] ——.__~ A 
Jacob. Shuert, purchased 1638 22655 ee 
Alexander Cooper, 

ex-Capt, im 0.0, Regt, Toronto: B 


Hon. Peter Russell, President of U.C. Council 1, 3, 4 
John Coleman, from Pa. 1812. Settled Lot 6/1 2 


Henry Shuert, purchased before 1837 —..-.. 2 
King’s: College Fe 2 ae ee ea) 
Charles Field, an articifer in Marine Dept... 6 
Lt. Walter Butler Sheehan, of 34th Regt. 7, 8,11 
Lt. Walter Butler Sheehan, of 34th Regt. _. 14,16 
Richard: Will t cf eee 
William Jamieson, purchased 1845 _____._____ 9 
John Cumming, from Scotl’d about 1817 —__--- 9 
Barnard: .Conmolly i sees ee 10 
Pinos “Grithith: trom aN ae Ob ee 12 
Michel Beringer 22.55.50 2 15 
George Brown, from Scotl’d about 1837 ity 
John Budge, from Scotl’d about 1849 ______.. 17 
Arnold Hunt, from U.S., purchased 1832 aly 
Capt. John Baptiste Bouchette, 

Senior. (Naval Othicer 222 ere tee 18 
Marmaduke Crozier, 

an Ensign in Col. Brown’s Corps. --------- 19 
Benjamin Skinner, 

N.J..to Stamford 1785, to Bev. 1794-2 = 21 
Jeptha Skinner, son of Ben, from N.J. 1794 __ 22, 
Moses Whitesell, from Niagara about 1821 _._- 22 
George Reid, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 23 


45 


Pt. of 
Lot 


All 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


All 
All 
All 
All 
All 


Acres 


Date 
Registered 
Apr. 6, 1821 
June 26, 1821 
Apriv 25, 1805 
Aug. 24, 1796 
July: 316s h796 
Apr! OneLloG 
Mar. 28, 1808 
Dee. 31,1788 
Dec. 31, 1798 
July, “6.31799 
May 17, 1802 
Octs. = 4.106 
May 17, 1802 
May 17, 1802 
Sepvt. 15, 1830 
May— °6,41196 
Nov. 17, 1798 
May 17, 1802 
June 30, 1801 
Dec. 11, 1798 
Oct. 24, 1798 
Oct. 24, 1798 
July 30, 1852 

1850 

1855 
May 6, 1796 
Apr. 24, 1841 
Apr. 24, 1841 
Jan. 3, 1823 
June 22, 1796 
May 6, 1796 
May 6, 1796 
Apr. 4, 1849 

1862 

1855 
Apr. 6, 1796 
June 22, 1796 
Aug. 24, 1796 
Jan. 3, LSb2 

1857 

1855 
Aug. 2, 1796 
Aug 22, 1796 
July 8, 1799 
July 4, 1839 

1845 
Dec. 31, 1798 


Lot 

NAME No. 

Sey el eee Onmi Dany hn 8 28 
Piel rm OU SOL, ee es Po 24 
Eliezar Griffith, from N.J., 1794 SM Ret! ale 25 
Wepthaeoximner, from Nj. 1794 22... 2... 26 
|SEUHYED SE TEC (25 ¢ le et Oe ee 27 
Ganada Company -—..- nes: 
Thomas Cope, son of Aen to Bey, “1795 - poe 29 
Alexander Markle, bro. of 4 Rangers 30 
Jacob Cope, son of Wm. to Bev. 1795 _....... 31 
George Jones, son of Andrew who got 1801 __.. a2 
emiess Crooks, of Crooks Hollow ...........- 32 
John Uddle, a Pte. in 26th Regt. ee ieee Oe $2) 
PPC RCGOLMWAIL conan ee ee eras 33 
emiclm Cornwall, 2.658 ee ee 34 


famesubelstwart of Dundas 22.2222... 35 


George Neill ~~ Es 36 
CONCESSION THREE 

Hon. William Dummer Powell, Judge ..... C 

Peter Jones, son of Andrew. Bought 1837 _. 4 

@aoA te ompanywes ot... 8 oe IG 

ase tees CC TGg Cr hak aes ante ie ee en = ee 23 


Hon. Peter Russell, President of U.C. Council 2-3 
Peter Michael Fortier, 


Naval. Gieut, on L. Ontario»... «25,7 
Charles Field, an Artificer in Marine Dept. —. 6 
Jonmroarcy set osth Regt... ee eee | O 
Opa Olle Gene en ee ee 8 
Isaac Todd, Lots 10, 15, 18, 24, 1 5 Se ora 
INE VV ALOU OUSO gees 2 ee 11 
Andrew Camp, trom Niagara 1617 ...........__ 12 


Elizabeth Murray, Lots 13, 21, 29 - . 


Capt. John Baptiste Bouchette, Lots ice ‘17, 20 
William Robinson 


Jr., son of Wm. who bought 1840 _...._ 19 
Alexander Roberts —--...... Pee ee ee 19 
Joseph Dyer ---...... = Bria 
John Clendennan, a Ptes! in Butler's reece eae!) 
George Dunn, from Irel’d 1835 - SA ee ee eet 
Pula arco mime EEATCIV) et ea ee 28 
Alexander Markle, bro. of 4 Penkens eae ees) 
Jacob Bessey, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers .... 30 
Anthony George, from Engl’d about 1840 3] 
Peory, Barnard 222 is Gaeta fl 
James Wilson, settled in eee tach a ee 
Jeno Waddle, 'a Pte: in 26th Regt. 8) 


James Hunt, from Scotl’d 1826, bought 1827 - 34 


James Hunt, from Scotl’d 1826, bought 1827 34 
Esther Bryant, widow of Luke, from Engl’d 1833 34 
Charles Mann, arrived Ft. Niagara 1787 —— 35 
George Neill - eS Oe RR re rrr) 


—AB— 


Acres 


100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

50 
150 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 


390 
200 
400 
200 
400 


400 
200 
200 
200 
1000 
200 
200 
600 
600 


100 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
100 

50 

50 
* 900 
200 


Date 


Registered 


Apr. 
Mar. 
May 
May 
May 
Dec. 
May 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Mar. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Dec. 


Apr. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
May 


Aug. 
June 
Dec. 
June 
June 
Aug. 
Feb. 
June 
Aug. 


June 
July 


Sept. 


May 
May 


May 
Aug. 


Mar. 
Dec. 


Feb. 
Dec. 


14, 
We 
ire 
10, 
31, 
14, 

6, 
14, 
28, 


10, 
14, 
14, 
16, 
3l, 


1832 
1847 
1802 
1802 
1801 
1831 
1798 
1796 
1798 
1840 
1856 
1797 
1798 
1798 
1846 
1802 


1803 
1851 


, 1829 


1833 
1796 


1801 
1796 
1798 
1828 
1806 
1799 
1858 
1806 
1796 


1855 
1866 
1796 
1796 
1860 


, 1802 
, 1796 


1796 
1856 
1865 
1796 


, 1796 


1845 
1857 
1860 
1803 
1802 


CONCESSION FOUR 


Lot 

NAME No. 

Hon. Wm. Dummer Powell, Judge ——---.......... D 
John Cockle, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers —...__-- 1 
Cyrus Huntley Oe «5PM Bk i eels ae 2 


William Smith Jr., from U.S, 1836, bought 1842 2 
Andrew Thompson, 


son of James who bought 1845 ____._.-- 2 
Preserved Cooley Jr., settled Ancaster 1794 __- 3 
Preserved Cooley Jr., settled Ancaster 1794 __ 4 
Canada Company, Lots Legs We is) ( eg Gee eee 8 
Canada Company -~.-.-...- Ant LS Se na 
Lt. Peter M. Fortier, 

a Lieut. in the Marine Dept. — _ 6-8 
Joseph Cornell, from N.Y. to Bev. 1810 - ar: 
John Hardy, Set. 4th. Receives eae 10 
Hon. Robert Hamilton, of Queenston -... ie. Li-d2. 


Capt. John Baptiste Bouchette, 

Lots 14°15; 16.718, 10 2 ee eee 
Hugh Armstrong, son of Wm. who bought 1832 17 
John Armstrong, son of Wm. who PouEtE 1632 17 
Philip Carter -.... ie ees 
Elizabeth Andrews, ‘Widow of Capt. “A. — Senior 

Naval Officer, L. Ont. 

bots 0925. 25, 26,217 2. Wo eens 


George Andrews ns xbee Se alee 

BO len, eee PEERS ook ee te oe 24 
ee Kinnaird, from Scotland about 1853 32 
George Woodley, to Isaac Todd 1802 _..... 33-34 
Robert Bates _— _— Sc stile yd reg? 
John I. Beatty 3D 


Nathan B. Burnham, to “Andrew ‘Heron: 1808 - 36 


CONCESSION FIVE 


Hon. Wm. Dummer Powell, is nahn eee D 
Thomas White, bought 1652 2... E 
Bsae) A eee os ep ee a ee ah 28, 
Griffith Lloyd, from Wales 1832 Pe 
William Merriam, born Bev., bought AGAG cu 4 
Andrew Vanevery, born Bev., Sidhe sin 1848 . 4 
Samuel iaindsay 22.422 ee Aare eS 
King’s College _... ee ae emer oy eae eee 2 te a! 8 


George Adam Bowman, Pte. Butler’s Rangers 9-11 
Henry Lamb Sr., site of Romulus, neue 1816 12 


John Campbell -.... noes fates 12 
Elias Smith, settled at Niagara | pase 713-15 
Canada. Company: ee 16 
Ezra Carver, a Pte. in Col. Byers’ Corps ut Wie 
William Freyland ih SOR iene Rew See = PE 19 
Adam Conkle pa ae ceri Orn trtereriee a ht oc 2 20 
‘Thome Medcalt 2.0) We Ole Pe a1 
Elizabeth Andrews, Lots 22, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30 

Canada oe Plas Be hig ne Miiecs tee s 23 
Vasvies ROU: cence ne ere eee ce 
William Maguire eee an othe oh ee Meh ne Poke 27 
James Jamieson, from Scotl’d 1832, heuer 1840 28 
Adam Begg - ae a 28 
Bathsheba Wilson SPE 
William Stevenson, from Trel’d, bought 1836 34 
Daniel McIntyre, a Sgt. in 78th Regt 2 x 35-36 
James Jamieson, from Scotl’d 1832, bought 1840 31 
Adam): :Beget ©. i005 50 te eee 31 


Acres 


390 
200 
60 
50 


90 
200 
200 
600 
200 


600 
200 
200 
400 


1000 
100 
100 
200 


1609 
50 
150 
200 
400 
100 
100 
200 


Date 


Registered 


May 
Dec. 
July 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
July 


Aug. 
Mar. 


Dec. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
June 


Dec. 
Feb. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
May 


May 


Jan. 


June 
May 
May 


July 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
June 
Feb. 
Dec. 


Nov. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Mar. 


30, 


1803 
1829 
1853 
1862 


1860 
1803 
1802 
1832 
1833 


, 1801 
; 1839 
1798 
1802 


1796 
1865 
1865 
1796 


1801 
1854 


1857 
1797 
1858 
1856 
1802 


1803 
1848 
1813 
1855 
1868 
1862 
1796 
1835 
1802 
1834 
1831 
1797 
1834 
1797 
1872 
1798 
1798 
1801 
1834 
1855 
1868 
1858 
1859 
1797 
1850 
1797 
1858 
1859 


CONCESSION SIX 


Lot 

NAME No. 

M@homas White, bought 1832 .......00.05. . #F 
John Clement, Lieut. in Indian Dept. = ssé#F 
Wheeler Samuel, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers 1 
John Grummett, from Engl’d and bought 1836 2 
John Clendennan, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers 3,4 
SCHERENS (C10) LENO Sg 5 
Samuel Lindsay _.________ Be eS Reee ND. Plas. 6 


Andrew Jones, 


N.Y. to Niagara 1788, to Bev. 1801 6.7 
teem ON, ee 2 TS 
Samuel Cornell, N.Y. to Dey. 600 a2 ee ) 
NE an Te oe wT IO 
Blame Were So le ee ers 
Adam Bowman, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers _. 12 
Canada Company, Lots 15, 20, 28 
Elizabeth Vanevery (Mrs. Way 

widow of Lieut. F. Dochsteder 14-16 
John Johnstone, from Scoti’d 1835, bought 1841 17 
Samuel Vanevery, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers __ 18 
Hannah Vanevery, wife of Samuel «19 
John Moore, arrived Ft. Niagara 1789 _.... 21, 22 
Thomas Miller, a Pte. in Butler’s sei ce 
James Lowery, bought 1837 ___. pereied* sg e 
Thomas McKnight, Irel’d to Bev. 1834, 

Yer ited oy ae ts 51 ¢ eee tees eee UO: 
Catharine Haines, waite. ie Cine eel OS 
James Mulholland, N.J. to Saltfleet 1793 _.... 26 
Hugh Mulholland, N.J. to Bev. 1793 _.._. a. 
Li eS SON es aa EG i 0g alles ee a 29 
James Newkirk, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers __. 30 
William Reid, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers __. 30,31 
William Cone! bought 1838° 2... oe Oe 


Fred Miles, from Engl’d 1844, bought 1845 32 


Robert Self, from Engl’d 1840, bought 1843 _. 32 
Robert Bessie, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 33 
William Cressy, S % of 33, all of 34 __._... 33, 34 
George Ironside, 

site of Tinawatawa, bought 1837 _...----...— 335 
John Lesslie, a Dundas druggist --.....---.... 35 
Daniel McIntyre, a Sgt. in 78th Regt. ........_ 36 


CONCESSION SEVEN 


John Clement, Lieut. Indian Dept. —.....- ey 
URS OOF) UES a SS ee ORD Ee see 1,8 
Jemima McIntyre, wife of Daniel above —_ 2 
Michael Hesse, settled Barton Twp. -.....-- 3 
John Bacon __.. eee De. eto 


Henry Erb, from Riiaterlon’ Tas Genre a ars) 


Hon. Robert Hamilton, of Queenston —— 5 
Canada Company, Lots 6, 16, 23, 25 

David Jones, settled Barton Twp. 1787... 7 
John Boice Sr., a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers 9,10 
Elizabeth Boice, wife of John —....-..-......_ 


Acres 


258 


Date 


Registered 


Oct. 


Apr. 
July 
July 
Jan. 
June 


Dec. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Oct. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
Oct. 


Aug. 


Apr. 


May 


Aug. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Dec. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Dec. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
May 


July 
Dec. 


May 


July 
Mar. 


17, 1848 

1803 
Gy4l7o7 
2, 1853 
16, 1797 
3, 1828 
22, 1896 


31, 1798 
14, 1798 
1, 1844 
a Pad Whe 
1Jp L196 
19, 1798 
26, 1833 


17, 1802 
6, 1853 
17, 1802 
17, 1802 
24, 1798 
10, 1801 
19, 1852 


30, 1856 
10, 1801 
19, 1798 
19, 1798 
10, 1807 
19, 1798 
31, 1798 
21, 1847 

1866 
14, 1857 
19, 1798 
Ue Weer 


11, 1849 
1850 
LOT 


15, 1803 
3, 1828 
15, 1803 
17, 1802 

1831 
14, 1841 
1, 1802 
1831- 32 
17, 1802 
16, 1797 
14, 1803 


Lot 

NAME No. 

Reuben Wedge 22... 8-2 ee 12 
William Mulholland, born Bev. Bought 1853 ___. 12 


William Drone, from Glasgow 1842, bought 1843 12 
Elizabeth Vanevery, (Mrs. Wm.), 


widow of Lieut. F. Dochsteder —.-.... 13-15 
Alexander Douglas —. of ee era Ee 17-18 
James McQueen, from Scotl’d, bought 1833 _.. 19 
Joseph Harris Jr. —-—--- Pye SN ee ee 20 
Joseph Harris Sr. -...----—-------------—_-___--- 21, 22 
Daniel House, a Pte. in Butlers Rangers -__-. 22 
PlDeres Haines (ices ee ee 24 
Thomas Miller, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers ..... 24 
Mary ‘Bradt (neq sBrink) 22 23 26 
Deborah Freel, widow of Pte., Butler’s Rangers 25 
John ,.Darby. 2---.12.--2. 29 


Samuel Jones ---.------ 
Duncan McKenzie, from N.Y. 1831, bought 1837 31 


Matthew Peebles: =. 3 ee Seok 
John Jamieson, from Waterloo 1843, bought 1843 31 
Mary Hodgkinson, wife of William, below”... ==: O28 
Robert Bessie, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers _...... 33 
William Hodgkinson, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 33 
Thomas Dunkin,+from Jrelfid -...2. 2. 34 


Thomas Baskerville, from Irel’d, bought 1853 34 
James Mulholland, from N.J. to Saltfleet 1793 35, 36 
John Clement, Lieut. Indian Dept. 2/PaS 


CONCESSION EIGHT 


Kinces: College: cane, gs H 
Duncan: Warrén: 22 ee a dae: 
John Warwick --..------------------=--------------— 2 
Jacob Sypes, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers -.. 3 
Michael Hesse, settled Barton Twp. ---------------- 4 
Canada Company, Lots 5, 11, 13, 15, 20, 26, 28 


Sgt. John Markle, of Butler's Rangers _- 6-8 
Alexander Hume, from Scotl’d. Bought 1843 9 
Henry Dykeman —....-2s-----~-------—----------—-- 9 
Johnson Whitesell, 

son of Andrew who bought 1832 _........- 9 


John Morty (Marty?), a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 10 
‘Andrew Heron, all of 12 and 14, part of 30 12,14 
Hon. Robert Hamilton, 

alleof 19, part of 16, 21 and 23 —2. == 


Daniel House, settled Clinton Twp. ------------ 16 
Dougald Buchanan, from Scotl’d, bought 1832 17 
John Dickson, from Scotl'd, bought 1853 ——— 17 
Alexander * Douglas’ 18 
Thomas Wallace, from Scotl’d 1833, bought 1840 21 
Jacob Byer —...-.------—-------—--——= 21 


John Pentland, son of Peter who bought 1837 24 
Sarah Springer, dau. of David of Butler’s Rangers 25 
Robert McDonald, 


Glasgow to N.Y. 1821, to Bev. 1836 —_.. aT 
Moses ’ Whitesell © 2 27 
Henry Smith, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 29, 30 


pe se 


Acres 


50 
50 
100 


600 
400 
200 
200 
350 
50 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
50 
50 
200 
150 
50 
100 
100 
400 
440 


Date 


Registered 


May 
May 
Feb. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
Mar. 
Apr. 


June 
June 
Feb. 
May 
May 


Mar. 


June 


Mar. 
July 


Dec. 
May 
May 


May 
Nov. 
June 
June 


June 
June 


1870 
1853 
1870 


1802 
1802 
1856 
1797 
We ih 
1802 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1799 
1798 
1798 
1855 
1863 
1856 
1808 
1798 
1808 
1845 
1862 
1810 
1807 


[eter OLrer oo Date 


NAME No. Lot © Acres Registered 
Christian Almis, a Hessian, to Ancaster 1787 _. 30 S Pt. 20 July 16, 1803 
Rene’ Augustin, Comte de. Chalus _.. BOUIN, PENiaenO 1808 
BORMURe Wet CLOU sa teste Wh J eo SUMe owe tee cou 1845 
Richard Springer, a Pte. in Butler’s ae _. SY “Ail 200° Sept: 1, 1797 
Andrew Peer, from Irel’d LOD ee en ee LOO ly 1853 
Wey GPE CORY: ic ine ee ee ee 33° NW 100-*-Mar- 10,; 1803 
William Hodgkinson, a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers. 33 «S-%- 100 Mar 7,-1808 
Robert Conklin, a Pte. in Butler’s Hea Zee ot Ste 100" Wee, 81.0798 
Philips Gregory. 0. et o4..-N 34~ 100° Mar. 10, 1803 
George Cook, from Irel’d 1835, bought. 1847 - 35...N. 14.100 2 Febsx::.9, 1857 
William McConnell re Wk oe a fee 35° S % «100 1857 
Ebenezer Kelly Wheto es Wve Sra 36. All. ~.200-: Apr, . 2, 1798 
4 PCONGESSION NINE 
ahh < Clement, Lieut. Indian Dept. pea mec: ice) ed Irae SRO 1-803 
Canada Company, Lots 1, 8, 10, 16, 23, 36. 27 SSAGL. 1B0Oiis- 1829-38 
Jacob Rees, settled -in Pelham Twp. - nt. OSS ATR *-200--aMay - 17, 1802 
Joseph Lane ___- gos. «68 All 200 J May- .17,.1802 
James Clowting, fou Engl’d 1838, “bought 1843. 4 $-%-.100'. Aug. 30, 1854 


William Anderson, — 
from Scotl’d 1829, bought 1840 


James Elliott, from Scotl’d 1882, Rouche 1841 6 
Daniel McPherson, from Scotl’d, bought 1851 6. 
John Cockell,.a Pte. in Butler’s Rangers —..... 7 


% 100 Aug. | 3, 1854 
% 100 “Mar. 28, 1860 
All 200 © May ~-5,-1808 


S 
4. N% 100° Jan. 28, 1856 
ye 

N 


Weer: dee ee Als 200 Dec3h, 1798 
Hannah Bowen, ; i 

widow of Michael, Butler’s Rangers ..... 11... All . 200 May 1%, 1802 
George Elliott, from Scotl’d, bought 1841 . fae 122 S % 100. Feb. 8, 1850 
Alexander McDonald, eee: cee oe ae nee 

from Scotl'd, fou 1850 te €12- N-% 100, Aug. 18, 1852 
facobe Wroomen Geter Se -13- - All.- 200, Apr. .6, 1797 
JeiesteW iG t ete a 14. All 200. Nov. 19, 1858 
Peter Vandusen .. ~ ye ei nites Foe eee 15 ALL ° 200° Apr 6, LT 
Christian Warner, Set, in Butler’s Rangers 11, 18 All 400 May 17, 1802 
Martin and William Skellery, from Irel’d 1854 19 150 Apr. 22, 1857 
Donald McAllister, 

from Scotl’d 1837, bought 1840 —..... 19 50 Mar. 10, 1859 
John Davis Jr., a Pte. in Butler's Rangers -_. 20 All 200 Dec. 31, 1798 
Robert Pentland, son of Peter who bought 1837 21 S % 100 Nov. 11, 1862 
Peter Pentland, son of Peter who bought 1837 21 N % 100 1875 
Margaret McCool, Lots 22, 24,.26.* All 600 Mar. 19, 1798 


John Valens, from Scotl’d 1832, bought 1834 25 All 200 Oct. 31, 1854 
David Bickell, son of George who bought 1837 297 ~=6 All )=—2200-Ss Apr. 29, 1858 
Joseph Petry Sr. —.... 98 All 200 May 27, 1797 
Thomas Fletcher, em Seotl'd sirtal Reaecr 1841 29 All 200 Apr. 19, 1852 
Kezia Springer, dau. of David, Butler’s Rangers 30 All 200 May 17, 1802 
George Gray, from Scotl’d 1834, bought 1837 31 All 200 Feb. 27, 1856 


John Trenor, a soldier in Revolution 32 All 200 June 10, 1801 
Martha Trenor, wife of George -..--...-—-.-----—----- 33 All 200 June 10, 1801 
Thomas Wilson, settled Ancaster 1788 _...... 34 All 200 June 27, 1802 
Philip Buck, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers —...... 35 All 200 Mar. 19, 1798 
Lt. John Clement, Lieut. Indian Dept. tT <All 580 Apr. 5, 1808 


Recife 


CONCESSION TEN 


Lot 

NAME No. 

Hon. Wm. Dummer Powell, Judge —-........--- J 
Catharine Clement, 

(wife of James of Indian Dept.) —— -—----. ul 
Thomas Young, from Scotl’d, bought 1802 _.. 2 
Daniel Morden, a Pte. in K.R. Regt., N.Y... 3,4 
Canada Company, Lots 5, 13, 20, 28 -..--.-..-- 
Jacob Byer, Lots 6, 14, 16 —_-~ SER ee 
John Cockell, Lots 7, 8, 10. Biter Rangers 
John Cameron, from Scotl’d 1840, bought 1852 9 
Hannah Showers, 

widow of Michael, Butler’s Rangers _..—--- apie) 
Hon. Robert Hamilton, $4 of 12, % of 21 12,21 
join DD. Doran. 2 bane, que 
Peter Vani Dusen 24.6 
Alexander Stewart 

from Sona: 1834, bought 1837 - Root AE 
Christian Warner, a Sgt. in Butler’s Rancers EAS 
Peter Bradt, settled in Louth Twp. —......._._..._ 19 


Hugh Smith, from Scotl’d 1834, bought 1836 —. 21 
James Robinson, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers 22, 23 


Donald Campbell, from Scotl’d, bought 1840 ... 23 
Robert Gray, from Engl’d _.........-..—----._ 24 
Derrick Bell, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers .... 25-27 
JosephaPbetty: Srv 2... Bo eee 
Catharine Clement dew aS eats Te 30 
John Trenor, a soldier in the Revolution ___. 31 
George Lesslie, from Irel’d 1842, bought 1845 32 
Andrew Heron __.. as fae cs SS Na nee ee 33 
Philip “Gregory 2 (Maks eens 
Henry Smith, a Pte. in Butler's ances ANY DLS 


Henry Gray Sr., from Scotl’d 1852, bought 1854 35 
Henry Gray Jr., from Scotl’d 1852, bought 1854 35 
Philip Buck, a Pte. in Butler's Rangers ........_ 36 
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